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With The Editor 


Playing Football with Law 
and Citizenship 

We have been among those who con- 
sider themselves too far on the outside 
of the strained and complicated situa- 
tion in Colorado to pass judgment upon 
individual men and specific measures. 
But now that some of these men are 
attempting to justify their extraordi- 
nary measures, outsiders may be in bet- 
ter position to weigh what they have 
done in the light of what they say of 
themselves than those nearer by who 
are more personally, if not passion- 
ately, involved. The reserve judgment 
now being expressed by those most 
worthy of attention can scarcely be mis- 
taken at the few points on which there 
is substantial agreement. 

There is little doubt expressed. that 
both the mining, smelting and refining 
companies and the Western’ Federation 
of Miners have been playing football 
with the law and citizenship of Colo- 
rado much too long. In the rough rush 
of either side to drive the ball over each 
other’s goal, the Supreme Court and 
legislature of the state have taken a 
hand in the perilous game in a way that 
at least demands much more of an ex- 
planation to justify any claim to an 
impartial administration of justice. 
Just why the eight-hour law enacted in 
i899 was declared unconstitutional in 
Colorado, when the Utah law was held 
to be constitutional both by the Su- 
preme Court of that and_ the 


United States Supreme Court is at least 


state 


open to question. But why the legis- 
lature flatly disobeyed the constitutional 
amendment, passed by an overwhelm- 
ing popular vote in 1902, which con- 
tained the mandatory provision that 
“the General Assembly shall provide 
by law” for the eight-hour day, is not 
an open question. - 
Baker, in 


For Ray Stannard 
McClure’s Magazine for 
May, has furnished evidence 
that ‘powerful lobbies” of the smelting, 


enough 


refining and mining companies, headed 
by men he names, had “a lawless legis- 
lature to deal with.” 

No more “ugly fact,” as it is well 
called by another, has followed in the 
whole The trail of 
the same serpent has been over it all. 


grewsome train. 


Lawlessness is unmistakably “writ 
large’ over this whole disgraceful his 
tory. 

Pitting Citizenship Against 

Trade Organizations 

The perilous responsibility assumed 
by those on either side of this civil war 
in Colorado who first pitted their trade 
organizations against citizenship is now 
causing both of them to suffer, un- 
equally, of course, the consequences of 
having the citizens of the state pitting 
themselves against the intolerable situ- 
ation. Many of them, who belonged to 
neither side, irritated out of all pa- 
tience, seem determined to end it in any 
way that will do it surest and quickest. 
Such is the impression given by citi- 
zens of Colorado who have not taken 
sides, who blame both for lawlessness 
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and outrage, as charged by Mr. Baker, 
whose view of the situation they in- 
dorse. Not without misgiving as to re- 
sultant troubles they think a large ma- 
jority of the people of the state justify 
the use of any power, by anyone hav- 
ing it in hand, who is in position to 
bring the situation to an end. 

““Bloody Bridles’ Waite,” said one 
such, “was the labor unions’ governor. 
Peabody is the capitalists’ governor. 
Both brought the state into trouble. 
Let the one who can finish it up.” He 
was too good and strong a man to say 
that this is right, but he knew no other 
way of stopping a greater wrong, law 
having broken down under the lawless- 
ness of both sides. 


Such an alternative forced a_ two- 
edged sword into unwilling hands. 
Leaving out of consideration whoever 
takes pleasure in such peril, the em- 
ployment of military force to suppress 
the force of violence has brought irre- 
mediable injury to many innocent work- 
ingmen and their families. The specta- 
cle of worthy citizens, as many of them 
are known to be, driven by troops from 
the homes they own, amidst the tears 
of crying children and weeping wives, 
for no other reason than that they be- 
long to a trades organization, is a ter- 
rible consequence. But it is a conse- 
quence. It came about as the last act 
of a long tragedy—a tragedy for which 
but few who thus suffer may have been 
directly responsible, but which inflicted 
upon many another, just as innocent, 
lifelong personal injuries and, in very 
many cases, terrible deaths. Had all 
the unionists now innocently suffering 
stood, like men, patiently together for 
law and order against this policy of vio- 
lence, only a very few would have paid 
penalty for guilt. If the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners had belonged to the 


American Federation of Labor, the 
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saner counsels of safer leaders would 
have spared organized labor this seri- 
ous crisis. Only a very temporary ad- 
vantage was likely to accrue from 
either kind of violence, but the unions 
always lose most and gain least by any 
breach of law.  Pitting unionism 
against citizenship puts their own and 
others’ loyalty to too great a strain. 

In radical ranks, loyalty to law, love 
of country and the call of the state 
have long been perilously underrated. 
Here at the first real clash it is seen 
how easily citizenship carries the day. 
In the recourse to the ballot, which is 
sure to follow, it is claimed by just 
men, who have been standing clear, 
that a sweeping majority will roll up 
to vindicate the extraordinary measures 
taken to end the fight. 

If those on both sides who need it 
are taught what all the English trades 
unionists long ago learned, and most 
American unions always knew, to ebey 
the law until it can be changed, then 
the evil of this most menacing clash be- 
tween citizenship and trade organiza- 
tions will not have been without some 
mitigating and counteracting good. 


The “Man on _ Horseback ”’ 
Again, But in America! 

Of course it is the “man on horse- 
back” recourse in all but the form of 
his appearance upon the scene. The 
governor of the state happens here and 
now to be the man in the saddle. The 
Springfield Republican does not dignify 
the procedure even as a military dicta- 
torship, but sets it as low down as Lynch 
law of the mob. ‘When General Bell 
justifies his most arbitrary perform- 
ances by citing the lawless work of vig- 
ilantes, he points to a situation which 
cannot possibly be reconciled with a 
government of laws rather than of men. 
His defence of his acts in deporting 
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men who have ‘transgressed no written 
law’ is an argument in favor of Lynch 
law, and no other.” So says this most 
influential journal of conservative New 
England, and more, of “government by 
mob.” “If it were a mob of the prop- 
ertyless classes which had thus gained 
the upper hand in the state of Colorado, 
and were closing the courts, compelling 
judges to decamp, locking up crimeless 
citizens in bull pens, driving others out 
of the state by hundreds, dumping them 
without food or shelter on the prairie 
of an adjoining state, and destroy- 
ing their property and means of liveli- 
hood, this country would shake from 
end to end with consternation. The 
mob in this case is composed of the 
‘best citizens,’ and is _ representative, 
particularly of the property interests. 
Hence its extraordinary proceedings 
are viewed elsewhere with astonish- 
ment, but not alarm.” Whether this 
severe indictment is equally just in 
every specification or not, we shall do 
well to be reminded by this old and 
safe counsellor among our American 
press mentors that “the rise and prog- 
ress of this mob of the better classes 
is to be regarded with alarm. Right 
and justice and law are no less men- 
aced and outraged in this case than 
they would be in the other.” Raising 
the question whether the government of 
the United States is powerless to re- 
store law and order, it is well main- 
tained that “great wrongs are being 
done against men in Colorado, equally 
in their capacity as citizens of the 
United States and citizens of Colorado. 
As citizens of the United States is there 
no protection for them?” 

Even the New York Sun, while ex- 
tenuating the determination of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance to uproot and destroy 
the whole system of trades unionism in 
their state “as not remarkable,” is 





moved to declare “it by no means fol- 
lows that such a campaign is justifiable. 
It is not impossible that the Citizens’ 
Alliance itself might become an instru- 
ment of oppression as dangerous to 
Colorado as the unions are now. Be- 
ginning with the proposition that no 
union man could stay in the district, the 
Alliance would find it not only natural, 
but practically unavoidable, to compel 
every man to join its own ranks. Thus 
a tyranny as objectionable as the one 
displaced would be created, and drastic 
measures would be necessary in time 
to overthrow the new despotism.” 

In further asserting the constitutional 
right of law-abiding union workmen to 
remain in Colorado and to sell their 
labor there at their own terms, the Sun 
says the only way of remedying the 
trouble in the Colorado mining camps 
is “the fearless assertion of the suprem- 
acy of law over unions and alliances 
alike,” and it might have added, over 
the mining companies, too. All Amer- 
ica should raise its cry, “No tyranny, 
either of unions or alliances,” until con- 
stitutional rights are restored and 
wrongs against them are redressed. 


“If Citizens be Friends” 

The suggestive sentiment with which 
Mr. C. S. Loch opens and closes his 
new book on “Methods of Social Ad- 
vance”’ strikes the note up to which the 
national conference of charities and 
correction was keyed from first to last. 
Within its own goodly fellowship not 
only, but throughout the wide sphere 
of work which it influences, it demon- 
strates year by vear that results are 
more dependent upon citizens being 
friends than upon any other single ele- 
ment of success. The friendships 
formed and ripened at this greatest 
point of contact and interchange have 
much effectiveness to show in every 
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branch of philanthropic and reforma- 
tory work. The personal friendships 
between administrators of public and 
private charities is reacting in both di- 
rections most beneficially. The com- 
radeship of those associated in the same 
or kindred lines of service in no small 
part counts for the high-hearted cour- 
age of those who are constantly face 
to face with the hardest situations and 
worst tacts of human life. The 
friendly visitor and not less the friend- 
liness of the official investigator or dis- 
penser of charity make all the differ- 
ence between a machine or a spirit in 
working upon human hearts, nerves 
and wills. 

To be friends in citizenship is as 
necessary to the promotion of justice as 
of charity. Partiality to “the good fel- 
low” in party politics is the base coun- 
terfeit substituted by the evil-disposed 
for the lack of fellowship among the 
better-inclined. Friendship among the 
citizens in securing justice for them- 
selves and all others is the real thing 
which is only beginning to supercede 
the perversion of it in politics. The 
rise of the city clubs in New York and 
Chicago; affiliation in civic leagues, 
citizens’ associations and wards clubs; 
“friendly visiting’’ from house to house 
and man to man in campaigning may 
yet wrest from the saloon, the gang and 
Tammany Hall tactics that political 
power which really roots in their self- 
seeking good fellowing. The nationa! 
conference still further promotes its 
high aim by every application it makes 
of the heart of charity to the sense of 
justice. For the power of this senti- 
ment works both ways equally well. 
“If citizens be friends, they have no 
need of justice, but though they be just, 
they need friendship or love also; in- 


deed, the completest realization of jus- 
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tice seems to be the realization of 


friendship or love also.” 


What Comes of Citizen Friend- 
ships. 

The personnel of the several sections 
of the conference well illustrates the 
effectiveness of these citizen-friend- 
ships. What else has drawn and held to- 
gether all these years the group of dis- 
tinguished men who have lavished their 
high talent, valuable time, and, in some 
cases, wealth in discharging the obliga- 
tions of citizenship to those in prison 
for crime. Perhaps the strongest group 
of men who have for years stood 
at the heart of the conference 
have been in the prison _ section. 
Their influence upon each other is 
marked by those without, and probably 
would be acknowledged as cordially by 
each within their friendly circle. To 
have been of service in promoting each 
other's efficiency is worth the while of 
such men as General Brinkerhoff, to 
whom the public institutions and policy 
of Ohio owe so much; Warden Brock- 
way, who made New York’s reforma- 
tory the successful laboratory of the 
new penology; Frederick H. Wines, 
whose expert service on the Illinois 
State Board of Charities, United States 
census, and in his official reports and 
other published writings, has made him 
authoritative ; and the late Charlton T. 
Lewis, the literary quality and funda- 
mental value of whose posthumous mes- 
sage was the most impressive feature of 
the recent session. 

Vast public and private institutions 
of great states owe much of their prog- 
ress to the annual conference with 
each other of such officials as the late 
President Craig of New York’s Board 
of Charities; William P. Letchworth, 
of the same state, who, with Mr. F. B. 


Sanborn of Massachusetts, has 
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worked so long for the insane; Alex- 
ander Johnson of Indiana, whose serv- 
ice to the defectives is equaled only 
by his all round knowledge of the whole 
field of charitable effort; and Hastings 
H. Hart, whose long administration of 
the conference secretaryship, to which 
Mr. Johnson happily succeeds, widely 
extended his public service beyond his 
chosen child-saving sphere. 

How worthily the succession is be- 
ing maintained is amply evidenced by 
such fact-founded and far-reaching ten- 
ement-house legislation as Robert W. 
de Forest, Florence Kelley and Law- 
rence Veiller have added to the statutes 
of New York. The disciplined staffs 
gathering around leaders who have 
risen from their ranks, such as Homer 
Folks and Edward T. Devine of New 
York, Joseph P. Byers of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ernest P. Bicknell of Illi- 
nois, assure the steady rise of official 
standards in philanthropic — service. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching move- 
ment within the scope of the confer- 
ence, however, received its first official 
recognition this year. A committee 
was appointed to report on training 
courses for philanthropic and_ social 
service offered by universities, special 
schools and other agencies. 

Those who have shared the ad- 
vantages of the New York City 
School of Philanthropy seem to have 
caught the spirit of personal friend- 
ship, as they have already formed an 
association to perpetuate the personal 
bonds there formed. So on all sides 
the great human movement, which finds 
its most natural expression in the con- 
ference of charities and corrections 
seems to be depending for the “con- 
servation and reproduction of its en- 
ergy” upon the source of its being— 
the heart. 
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Higher Loyalty in Social 
Co-operation 

The presence of twelve settlement 
head residents among the charitable and 
correctional workers is significant of 
the closer co-operative relations be- 
tween the two constituencies, which is 
naturally developing without compro- 
mise of the very distinctive points of 
view maintained by either. It would 
not have been creditable to the common 
sense or loyalty of both if “the little 
rift within the lute,” once upon a time 
observable, had continued very long to 
“make the music mute.” For those 
who are doing different things which 
yet involve so much in common can- 
not in loyalty to the cause or commu- 
nity they serve fail to appreciate and 
co-operate in each other’s service. The 
non-competitive and cordially co-opera- 
tive relations between “Charities” and 
“The Commons” are exemplifying the 
practical value and _ possibilities of 
knowing each other well enough to 
work together. 
The Democratic Emphasis 

Within Charity Circles 


Still more significant was the appear- 
ance for the first time on the roll of 
the conference of a delegate from the 
Federation of Labor. Constant in at- 
tendance and alert in discussion was the 
representative of “The Branch of the 
Federation of Labor for Maine and the 
Central Labor Union of Portland.” 
His advent was publicly declared to be 
“an event,” by one of the most influ- 
ential leaders of the conference. Per- 
haps it may prove to be the eventful 
precedent of the Portland session. Evi- 
dence is not lacking of an increasingly 
democratic emphasis within the confer- 
ence upon the need and possibility of 
an industrial reorganization which 
shall diminish charity by increasing 
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justice. One of the most prominent su- 
perintendents of associated charities, 
entrusted with the largest share in the 
program, thus raised this query: “The 
question often has been asked whether 
the prevailing attitude of men toward 
poverty and dependence is not chang- 
ing and likely to change; whether the 
problems of dependence are not passing 
over more and more into the realms of 
justice and economics, and whether, 
with this transition, there may not 
come such changes in methods of meet- 
ing the problem as will eliminate alto- 
gether the organizations of charity as at 
present constituted.” As to whether 
the organizations of charity as now 
known shall survive, he wisely con- 
cludes, “will be determined by their 
adaptability to gradually changing con- 
ditions.” He admits that they must “in- 
evitably fall behind and be discredited 
and abandoned if they are molded into 
rigid and changeless forms.” Upon 
the history of charity organizations in 
the past fifteen years he grounds the 
hope that the movement “has within it 
that power of adaptation which will en- 
able it to cast off what is outworn or 
retards progress, and retain that intelli- 
gent flexibility which will conform to 
the increasing complexities of civiliza- 
tion and take full advantage of every 
advance in scientific knowledge.” It 
really looks as though scientific charity, 
“instead of stepping back to make way 
for the new idea, will adopt and absorb 
it, and in so doing move forward.” But 
we will all do well to be reminded that 
“the day is not likely to come when 
there will be no helpful service for the 
strong to render to the weak or when 
such service cannot be best performed 
by a union of effort.” 

Francis H. McLean still further and 
more emphatically voiced the rising 
ideals in co-operation. Charity, which 
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is more than suspected to be a “pleas- 
ant pastime for frivolity temporarily 
turned from itself to seek some new 
pleasure,” was said to be “laboring un- 
der the curse of being a perquisite of 
aristocracy.” Democracy was truly 
said to have neglected this field. 
“Here was no possible republic in its 
eyes, here no room for the free play of 
mutual effort and sympathy in this feu- 
dal country of vassals and overlords; 
each little isolated altruistic overlord 
or group of overlords in lofty, high and 
solitary grandeur! They were the he- 
roes and heroines, the only ones, while 
the great breathing force of democracy 
bourgeoned its way into other fields.” 
To the dynamic oi democracy breaking 
into this field, he attributed the develop- 
ment of registration, centralized inves- 
tigations, conferences, advisory com- 
mittees and the whole associated char- 
ities movement. While admitting that 
“vestiges of aristocracy still linger. with 
us,” yet he rightfully claims that “our 
range of friends contains many more 
kinds of persons than it used to, and the 
ideal is to make the work democratic 
and constantly to touch life at more and 
more points.” So this glowing ad- 
dress concludes, “even the apparently 
dull and prosaic field which we labor 
in will be colored by the tints of ro- 
mance, the romance of democracy.” 
The point at which the social and 
philanthropic interests promise to meet, 
mingle and exchange values in confer- 
ence discussions is covered by the stand- 
ing committee on neighborhood im- 
provement. Its program at this ses- 
sion included such topics as “Recent 
Developments in Municipal Activities 
Tending to Neighborhood Improve- 
ment,” “How May Voluntary Organ- 
izations Co-operate With Public Offi- 
cials to Secure Better Tenements, Baths, 
Playgrounds and Sanitary Regula- 
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tions ;’ “Playgrounds as a Part of the 
Public-school System,” and the valuable 
paper by Mrs. Simkhovitch on “Recre- 
ational Uses of the Public Schools in 
New York.” 


An Educational Issue of 
National Importance 


The attack upon the right of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education to maintain a 
normal school for the training of public 
school teachers may prove to be a.cru- 
cial crisis in the history of American 
public education. The bill of complaint 
accompanying the petition to restrain 
the board professes to bring said ac- 
tion in behalf of the petitioners and 
other property owners and taxpayers. 
But the entrance of the real principals 
and animus of this suit into the open 
is awaited with a resoluteness against 
all comers such as American loyalty 
always shows in defense of the public 
school. “Without assuming to repre- 
sent or speak for all of the taxpayers 
of the city,” the Union League Club of 
Chicago offers the Board of Education 
its aid and support in defending the 
normal school against this attack upon 
its prerogatives. In so doing, “this 
body of citizens and taxpayers” takes 
occasion through its political action 
committee to assure the Board of Edu- 
cation and citizens of Chicago of the 
seriousness with which it views the 
impending struggle. “The importance 
of the common school system of this 
city and its promise of the future de- 
velopment of the many elements which 
make up its inhabitants into a homoge- 
neous, thrifty and dependable citizen- 
ship cannot be overestimated. Experi- 
ence has fully demonstrated that the 
supply of teachers from state and out- 
side normal schools is not only utterly 
inadequate in numbers, but also so defi- 
cient in preparation that no reliance can 


be placed upon such sources of supply 
for teachers. Expensive and unsatis- 
factory supplementary training over a 
long period of apprenticeship is neces- 
sary to make such material available 
for the teaching force of the city 
schools.” In view of these facts and 
of others showing that the city has 
maintained normal training for nearly 
fifty years, off and on, this most influ- 
ential club of the city significantly thus 
concludes its letter: “An attack from 
any source aimed to deprive the people 
of this city of the benefits of such a 
normal school as this board has wisely 
maintained is one that we should, if 
permitted by your honorable body, be 
pleased to aid in resisting at our ex- 
pense and under your supervision.” 
The Board of Education has unani- 
mously accepted this patriotic offer, as 
it had already determined to resist the 
attack upon the part of its work most 
vital to its whole functions. Many 
signs fail if this does not prove to be 
the first gun of a concerted action 
against the integrity of the school sys- 
tem which will force the American 
people to fight over again, in part, at 
least, their ever-victorious battle for 
state control of state-supported schools. 

Civic week at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, the program of which was printed 
in The Commons for June, has been 
postponed until fall. 








The recreational use to which the 
public schools are being put in New 
York is of such suggestive import, and 
the way in which Mrs, Simkhovitch 
presented the movement was so effec- 
tive, that her paper was considered one 
of the very best at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 
We are courteously permitted to print 
it in full in THe Commons for Au- 
gust. With its effective illustrations 
it cannot fail to promote this most help- 
ful movement, happily led by our 
greatest city where not only the need 
is the greatest, but the example is the 
most far reaching. 








What Trades Unionists Hold 





By George W. Perkins, 


President Cigar Makers International Union 


We hold that, owing to the improved 
machinery and the modern means of 
production, it is impossible for one 
standing alone to maintain present con- 
ditions with reference to wages and 
hours of labor, to say nothing of im- 
proving them. The only way to suc- 
cessfully do either is by combining our 
interests and unitedly, in an orderly 
manner, make fair demands for better 
wages, less hours and more congenial 
surroundings. 

As an economic truism, we assert 
that the more the masses earn the more 
they are enabled to consume, and that 
it is the consuming capacity of the 
masses rather than the amassing great 
fortunes that makes countries great and 
life worth living. 

We assert that the organized working 
classes of this country are better off 
than they are in any other part of the 
world and that the middle classes, 
merchants, employers and capitalists, 
enjoy greater prosperity and greater 
wealth than in any other part of the 
globe. 

We confidently assert that there is 
no power on earth by which wages can 
be maintained and increased, except 
through the trade union method of or- 
ganization. 


CANNOT EXIST PART UNION AND PART 
NON-UNION. 

The open-shop proposition is a sub- 
terfuge and brought forward for the 
purpose of confusing the public mind 
and is unfairly treated by some who are 
selfishly inclined. The so-called closed 
shop is not a closed shop in the sense 
that some would make it appear. On 
the contrary, it is a wide-open shop, 
always open to the workman who is 
willing to become a member of the 
union that has brought about better 
conditions as to wages. In a strictly 
union shop we do not attempt to say 
who the employer shall put to work. 
All we insist upon is that the workers 
shall be members of the union. In- 
dividuality in our great factories has 
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been lost in the magnitude to which our 
modern institutions have grown. 

There is no individual liberty to be 
obtained now. The only way to obtain 
real freedom and liberty on the indus- 
trial field in these days is through com- 
bination and the principle of collective 
bargaining. One man standing alone 
in our great institutions is lost and his 
effort to obtain recognition is impotent 
and futile. But 500 men welded into 
one harmonious unit become a power 
and are thus able to secure liberty, 
freedom of action, better wages and im- 
proved conditions generally. We do 
not deny the right of the non-unionist 
to work where and for whom he will 
and for what he pleases. If he has 
this right, we also have the right to 
work for whom we please and with 
whom we like. In ‘is regard the “per- 
sonal liberty” chap iid his hypocritical 
advocates have no advantage over us 
from a legal or ethical standpoint. It 
is said that a country cannot properly 
exist half slave and half free. We as- 
sert that a shop cannot properly exist 
and enjoy union conditions part union 
and part non-union. Under the com- 
petitive system of production, the 
tendency of ages, if left without the 
restraint of the unions, is naturally 
downward. Well meaning employers 
ere sometimes forced by competition to 
reduce wages. 

Hence we feel that if we were 
to run on the open-shop plan, em- 
ployers would find more ways than 
one constantly to reduce wages and the 
number of union men employed. If an 
employer, for selfish or commercial rea- 
sons, decided to rid the shop of all 
union men he could afford to employ 
means that would accomplish this end 
under the open-shop rule. For policy’s 
sake he could afford temporarily to pay 
the non-union men higher wages and 
give them the best jobs and, by a sys- 
tematic policy of discrimination, gradu- 
ally force all union men in sheer 
desperation and self-respect to resign 
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voluntarily. We have tried both plans 
and know from experience that we can- 
not successfully maintain our position 
under the open-shop plan. We know 
from experience that we cannot main- 
tain discipline in our own ranks nor 
can we force the non-unionists to abide 
by any agreement made with the em- 
ployers. From nearly every point of 
view the open shop plan works to a 
disadvantage both to employer and 
union. Before leaving this subject I 
want to emphasize the fact that we do 
not bar the door of the union to any 
man. All have a right to join and work 
in any so-called closed shop. 
THE CAPITALISTS’ CLOSED SHOP. 

The nearest approach to a really 
closed shop that I know of is the New 
York Stock Exchange, the ground floor 
of the Standard Oil Company, and a 
few other kindred “shops.” We want 
every one who works for an honest 
living to join our unions and work in 
our strictly union shops, and are con- 
stantly trying to induce them to do so. 
Try to join the commercial kind of 
closed shop and you will get what usu- 
ally falls to the people commonly called 
“lambs.” With reference to the often- 
repeated but mistaken idea that in- 
creased wates increase the cost of liv- 
ing, while this process may curtail 
the profit on any one given thing, the 
increased purchasing power of the in- 
dividual increases the volume of busi- 
ness and thus does not materially de- 
tract from the income of the manufac- 
turer, who is able thus to maintain his 
usual income without adding to the cost 
of the article sold. 

NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR INDUSTRIAL DE- 
PRESSIONS. 

A great many interested people are 
now engaged in a despicable effort to 
make it appear that trade unions, by 
asking for improved conditions, are 
going to precipitate the next industrial 
and commercial period of stagnation. 
Leaving aside the question of whether 
a depression would occur in the imme- 
diate future, I call your attention to 
the fact that periods of industrial and 
commercial stagnation ‘have occurred at 
stated intervals ever since this country 


has existed as such. The first great in- 
dustrial depression, that I now recall, 
occurred in 1837, and it was one of the 
severest that the country has ever ex- 
perienced and there were very few or- 
ganized workingmen at that time. The 
next great depression occurred in 1857 
and was also severe, and at that time 
there were not enough organized work- 
ingmen in the country even to be no- 
ticed. Another depression occurred in 
1873; still there were very few organ- 
ized workingmen at that time. An- 
other one occurred in 1893, at which 
time, however, the labor movement had 
grown to fair size, but the depression 
at that time was not as long nor as 
severe as any of its predecessors. This 
clearly proves that depressions occurred 
before the advent of the labor move- 
ment, and our friends must look to 
another source for the real cause of the 
industrial and commercial stagnation. 

STAGNATION DUE TO UNDER-CONSUMP- 

TION. 

To my mind briefly, the cause of in- 
dustrial stagnation is due to the fact 
that the masses produce more than they 
consume. Stagnation could be caused 
by an over-production of crops, but in 
so far as the manufacturing end of the 
que$tion is concerned, it is due to un- 
der-consumption, and the only bearing 
the labor organization has upon this 
momentous question is that when the 
time comes—if it ever does—that the 
masses are enabled to earn sufficient 
wages to enable them to consume a fair 
share of the wealth they create, indus- 
trial and commercial stagnation will en- 
tirely cease. Take away the power of 
the masses to consume, and commercial 
and industrial stagnation will occur 
more frequently, be of longer duration 
and cause more widespread disaster. 
Financial panics, to my mind, are 
caused largely by the over-capitaliza- 
tion of our trusts and incorporated en- 
terprises and the continuous extension 
of the credit system. 





AS TO VIOLENCE IN TRADE DISPUTES. 

Another burning question which now 
seems to agitate the public mind is the 
alleged use of violence in trade dis- 
putes. I call attention to the fact that 
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the organized labor movement is com- 
posed of men and women who are ac- 
tuated by the same passions, the same 
hopes, the same aspirations and the 
same feeling that dwell in the breasts of 
all other American citizens. While we 
claim to be better disciplined, better 
prepared for the exercise of the rights 
of an American citizen, owing wholly 
to the fact of the opportunity for 
thought, study and schooling in connec- 
tion with handling our own affairs in 
our own organizations, we still, how- 
ever, belong to the same general, com- 
mon, human family. 

Pick up your newspapers, go to the 
police courts, look in any direction, in 
any walk of life, no matter whether it 
be the so-called high, low or intermedi- 
ate station, and you will find that some- 
one has taken the law in his own hands 
or his passion has overcome his discre- 
tion, and he has attempted to settle the 
question of achieving his rights by the 
use of physical force. 

It is a fact that a great oil company 
was convicted of dynamiting the plant 
of a rival concern which it could not 
subjugate and control in the city of 
Buffalo. This, however, does not prove 
that its eminent head is in favor of the 
use of physical force in its effort to 
monopolize and control the oil industry 
of this country. Because a former 
cabinet secretary and an opposing 
lawyer attempted to punch the head off 
each other in a law case, it does not 
prove that all lawyers are un-American, 
anarchists, or believers in the settlement 
of disputes by the use of physical force. 
In nine cases out of ten violence in 
trade disputes are brought about by the 
employers hiring Pinkerton thugs and 
ruffians for the purpose of creating dis- 
turbance in order first to turn public 
sentiment against the strikers, and sec- 
ondly, to create an excuse for the pur- 
pose of calling out the militia to be used 
as pickets. We unhesitatingly say that 
the organizations, as such, are opposed 
to the use of violence in trade disputes 
and that, if the other side did not pro- 
voke such trouble, there would be no 
disorder in strike difficulties. 

Briefly summarized, our contention is 
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that the more we earn the more we can 
consume, and hence the better it be- 
comes for all engaged in trade and 
transportation; that the only way we 
can obtain better wages and shorter 
hours of labor is through our organiza- 
tions; that in reality there is far less 
violence in trade disputes than there is 
in any other walk of life, and that where 
disturbances do occur in nine cases out 
of ten we are not the instigator; and 
that it is impractical for the labor move- 
ment to work under the so-called open- 
shop system. 

GROWTH DESPITE PROLONGED OPPOSI- 

TION. 

Trades unions have been condemned 
and opposed ever since their inception. 
In my own time it was almost a crime 
to belong to an organization, one hun- 
dred years ago it was a crime, but 
despite the unfair laws of repression, 
the prejudice of employing classes and 
the prejudice of the general public en- 
gendered by environment and a lack of 
knowledge of our movement, despite all 
obstacles that have confronted us in the 
past, we have steadily grown in num- 
bers, power and influence. In all sin- 
cerity and in all earnestness there is no 
power on earth that can stop the on- 
ward and upward growth of the trade 
union movement. This being true, all 
sensible men and women have recog- 
nized it as a fact and are now treating 
the trade union movement as a legiti- 
mate institution. Fair-minded manu- 
facturers have nothing to fear from the 
legitimate trade union movement, the 
merchant has everything to gain by it. 
The great mass of the wealth-produc- 
ing classes are benefited by it to a de- 
gree that cannot be surpassed by any 
other agency. This being true, I sug- 
gest that we first try to get a clear con- 
ception of the idea and general worth of 
the trade union movement, to fix in our 
minds the fact that it cannot be dis- 
rupted or destroyed, and to so shape 
our action accordingly. For the trade 
union movement is here and here to 
stay, and it must’ be reckoned with now 
and in the future. 
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Bohemia: A Stir of its Social Conscience 





By Josefa Humpal Zeman 


Winding your way through the fasci- 
nating old streets of Prague, you arrive 
at a most interesting spot, not only for 
Bohemia and Bohemians, but memorable 
to the whole civilized world—Betlemsky 
Place. 


Here once stood the chapel “Bet- 


men and women. Led by the great 
pedagogue, Jan Amos Komensky 
(Comenius), the last bishop of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, still known in America 
as the Moravian Brethren Church, and, 
carrying “nothing but the sacred 
Bible,” they left the homes so dear to 








THE OLD STONE BALCONY IN 


lemska Kaple,” from which Huss 
preached the reformation. Here began 
the first act of the tragedy that cost Bo- 
hemia such endless suffering and finally 
its political rights, the loss of its na- 
tional nobility and an army of noble 
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THE NAPRSTEBK HOMESTEAD. 


them to strangers or to weaker com- 
patriots, who, giving up their new- 
found truths, returned to the fold of 
the Roman church. 

In vain would you search for this 
historical chapel, although older ones 
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can still be found in Prague. Not even 
a monument marks the place, to which 
the world should make pilgrimage to 
offer thanks that the shackles which 
bound human thought in the middle 
ages were here broken. 

It again played an important part in 
the new awakening of the Bohemian 
nation. Every child in Prague will tell 
you where “Betlemsky Placek” is, not 
because of its historical significance, but 
because here stands the old homestead 
“u Halanku,” the home of “Vojta 
Naprstek,” founder of the work which 
in every sense could be called a “social 
settlement.” 


WHENCE NEW LIFE SPRANG IN PRAGUE, 


As you approach the quaint old 
house with a double roof, one of those 
moss-headed landmarks of which 
Prague is so full that the city well 
deserves to be called a text-book on 
architecture, you will feel that you have 
been transplanted back to the seven- 
teenth century, never even dreaming 
that within those old walls sprouted 
pretty nearly all that is modern and 
practical in Prague. 

You enter a large courtyard and 
ascend an old, spotlessly clean stair- 
case well worn by the thousands of feet 
that have walked over it to the hospit- 
able “home.” At the other end of the 
yard is the entrance to the “Industrial 
Museum,” the direct outgrowth of this 
settlement work, founded by _ the 
mother, son and wife, so much loved 
by their “neighbors.” 

Walking up those old stairs, you will 
reach a long stone balcony. The walls 
of the house are covered with charts, 
pictures, diagrams, mottoes and by a 
long row of busts of great men. You 
pass several doors and enter the one 
with inscription “Citarna” (reading 
room). The walls of the room are cov- 
ered with books and beside the table 
stand several glass cases, containing 
works of art and collections of souve- 
nirs, many of which are from the 
United States. From this room you 
enter a larger one, where you will usu- 
ally find a few cordial women and men 
studying or reading. Your American 
heart will suddenly beat faster and a 
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pleasant warm feeling will run through 
your body. There facing you, in the 
place of honor, are large portraits of 
Washington, Jefferson, Longfellow, 
Byron, Tennyson, Cooper, Franklin, 
etc. Under them you read in the Eng- 
lish language the motto of the host: 
“Know thyself. Speak the truth; no lie 
thrives. Well begun is half done.” 
The woodwork is covered with pic- 
tures of the benefactors of the human 
race. Here is Florence Nightingale, 
there Galileo, Lincoln, George Pea- 
body, Lafayette, Michal Angelo, Thor- 
waldsen and many others. On a small 
table stand pictures of the prominent 
3ohemians, Dr. Anton Dvorak, 
Smetana, Fibich and other composers of 
music; beside them stand photographs 
of Kubelik, Kocian, Ondricek, Sevcik, 
the artist Vaclav Brozik, who painted 
the picture of Columbus before Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the miniature of 
which was on the Columbian 5-cent 
stamps; Alfons Mucha, the great deco- 
rative master, and others. Among 
them are many Bohemian authors less 
known in America, of whom there are 
not a few women renowned in lit- 
erature, philanthropy and the woman’s 
movement. The books are arranged 
like the whole homestead—in a most 
unconventional style. There is some- 
thing so homelike about these walls 
covered by shelves of well-worn books, 
the favorite friends of the masters of 
this home. On tables are arranged pa- 
pers and magazines, a majority of them 
Bohemian, but very many are English, 
American, German, Russian, French 
and Slavonic. From this cheerful room 
you enter a small, narrow room, the 
workshop of Mrs. Josefa Naprstek, the 
faithful wife and untiring helpmate of 
the founder, without whom much that 
has been accomplished would have been 
left undone. And again books and 
scrapbooks greet your eye. Furniture 
is largely lacking. A few chairs, a 
couch and table—that’s all. No trink- 
ets, nothing that would take time and 
work to keep clean. “Time was 
money” to these people, but not money 
for selfish greed, but money for doing 
good. This and a few rooms, kept in 
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the exact condition in which they were 
left at the death of Mr. Naprstek’s re- 
markable mother, Anna Naprstek, the 
“good mother” of the poor, and the best 
coworker of her son, is all that had been 
used as a home by these interesting 
“residents.” They even did not avail 
themselves of the comforts of beds, be- 
cause these would take up too much 
room, but turned everything to the use 
of the public. Yet those who came 
from a distance were treated and feasted 
with a true Slavonic hospitality. 
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NAPRSTEK, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

Vojta Naprstek was one of two sons 
of Mrs. Anna Naprstek. She was a 
widow and owned a large brewery and 
wine distillery and so could afford to 
give her sons a good education. Vojta, 
having graduated from the preparatory 
school, entered the University of 
Vienna, because it seemed to be a center 
for Slavonic nations, and also because 
Vienna offered him a good opportunity 
to study Asiatic languages and_his- 








THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM IN OLD PRAGUE. 


A LABOR MUSEUM. 

The walls of all the narrow halls are 
lined with scrap and information books 
and connect with the fine new building 
containing Naprstek’s Industrial Mu- 
seum, designed after the plan of the 
Kensington Museum in London. 

So much, then, for the general de- 
scription of the exteriors of this, what 
seemed to me a true, “settlement” in 
idea and work. For the real settlement 
spirit we must look to the founder. 



















tories. Vienna, however, did not afford 
him a pleasant reception, for he was 
too patriotic a Bohemian to suit the 
taste. Therefore, his life there was 
not very pleasant. He came to Vienna 
in 1847, then a youth of 21, and in 1848 
was en route to America as a political 
refugee, having taken an active part in 
the revolutions of 1848 at Prague. He 
was delighted to throw up his study of 
law when this law was so. sadly 
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trampled upon in the state from which 
he was escaping. 

PLANS A BOHEMIAN COLONY IN 

AMERICA. 

He admired the United States as a 
land of liberty and dreamed that he 
would help to start a Bohemian colony 
there like those ideal Puritan colonies 
of the “Mayflower” emigrants. This 
ideal, happy and free Bohemian colony 
was to send aid to her poor, down- 
trodden old “motherland.” These men 
and women he expected to return home 
to be apostles of freedom when they 
had grown up in this free atmosphere, 
had become experienced in the strug- 
gle with natural elements, had been 
hardened by the bustle of large cities, 
filled with the democratic spirit of free- 
dom and neighbor love, and inspired 
by a true respect and knowledge of 
their own worth, as well as enriched by 
the fruits of their own labor. 

Ten years later he was the only Bo- 
hemian who came back to stay an en- 
thusiastic and ardent devotee to his old 
love—his native land—eager to assist 
materially and spiritually all that would 
benefit Bohemia. He was true to his 
program. His experiences in America 
were at first those of the average im- 
migrant. Sixty days crossing the ocean 
in a sailing vessel, manual labor in New 
York factories, labor at carpentering 
and stone-cutting in New London, 
Conn. Finally, when financial aid 
reached him from home he started a 
book store in Milwaukee, Wis. In 1854 
he began publishing in German a free- 
thinking journal called Milwaukee 
“lug-Blaetter, “Ein Wocehenblatt fir 
Ernst und Scherz.” 

Later he was one of the party sent 
out to the Dakota Indians. Then he 
traveled in the South, making collec- 
tions for the Bohemian Museum in 
Prague. 

RETURNS FROM EXILF A PATRIOT. 

At last, after ten years of this life in 
exile, his mother succeeded in getting 
him pardoned and he was allowed to re- 
turn to his old home, being, however, 
for years under police surveillance. He 
returned with the aspiration “to conse- 
crate his life to the highest ideal capti- 
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vated his heart, viz., his people, human- 
ity and social freedom.” “I am ready to 
sacrifice all for my conviction and no 
lack of success will frighten me. My 
heart does not feel the need of evil in 
this world and hence I would sacrifice 
all, demanding the same from everyone 
else, that poverty and ignorance should 
vanish from the face of the globe.” 
At another time he said: “Pity me, if 
ever I should fall in the vulgarity of 
wishing from some selfish motives to 
become a protector or champion of the 
masses fighting for their rights, as, 
sadly to say, many others now do.” 

Another time he said: “The real 
man has in his own self-education and 
in the self-refinement of his own soul 
the guarantee of morality.” His pro- 
gram was crowded in a sentence that he 
wrote to a friend: “I hope there will 
be some field left to the cultivation of 
which I could apply all my strength 
when I return from America.” 

The most characteristic trait of his 
character was in his love of justice. 
Julius Zeyer, the Bohemian poet, said, 
of him “that he breathed it with full 
lungs.” From this love of justice 
flowed his love for his abused native 
land, his tolerance toward others, his 
benevolence, his interest in the working- 
man and his ardent zeal for the emanci- 
pation of woman. Because he was so 
just he was not satisfied with the pres- 
ent condition of society; he took the 
part of the oppressed and suffering, the 
cripple and the child. He could not 
understand why so large a part of the 
human race should be disfranchised 
because of sex. 

He believed, with Proudhon, that it 
is a wrong and unfortunate to see in 
woman nothing more than sex, and, ac- 
cording to his opinion, the wrong 
could be righted by giving woman not 
only all her natural rights, but a large 
responsibility, both in the nation and 
society. 

TURNS HIS HOME INTO PEOPLE’S HOUSE. 

Filled with these motives and ideals, 
he set to work by opening his room and 
later his whole house to his neighbors. 
First came his fellow students, voung 
scholars, statesmen, women, children, 
and then came the masses. 
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In 1863 lectures were arranged in 
large public halls, where practical sub- 
jects were discussed. These lectures 
were illustrated by exhibits of ma- 
chines, instruments and articles. So it 
came to pass that Vojta Naprstek 
taught the Bohemian women in 1863 
how to use a sewing machine. 

Men again were shown how their la- 
bors could be lightened by modern 
tools. Books were published, exhibits 
arranged, Mr. Naprstek making tours 
to England and other countries to 
gather material and information with 
which to show how to improve the 
standard of living, the industries and 
commerce of Bohemia. Out of this 
grew the “Industrial Museum.” 
AMERICAN CLUB OF BOHEMIAN WOMEN. 

While busying himself with these 
large enterprises he invited to his home 
the young women and mothers and or- 
ganized them in a club like thase 
women’s clubs that he had learned to 
known in the United States. The club 
had for its object to uplift the Bo- 
hemian women to the same standard of 
usefulness in society as the American 
women have attained. In honor of the 
progressive women of America the ciub 
was called “American Club of Women’ 
and was organized after a series of pub- 
lic lectures on “Woman and Her 
Rights” in 1865. For this club Mr. 
Naprstek began to collect books an‘l es- 
tablished a reading room in his own 
library, different members of the club 
taking care of it on different days. The 
library numbers now 50,531 volumes. 

It is still open to all the friends of 
Naprstek’s home, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays exclusively to women. Books 
are loaned and the library is enlarged 
each year from a certain endowment 
fund and by gifts from friends from all 
parts of the world.* 

A SOCIAL CO-OPERATIVE CENTER. 

The first object of the club then was 
self-education and enlightenment. Then 
began the intelligent effort to help oth- 
ers. Lectures were arranged, now in 
the reading room, when distinguished 





*Books, journals, reports or anything printed 
in the English language, especially of sociological 
character, will be most gratefully received. 
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professors, scholars, journalists, authors 
and philanthropists spoke. Excursions 
to hospitals and public institutions, and 
especially to the villages of peasants, 
were made regularly. On such occa- 
sions literature was distributed, peasants 
praised, if their yards were well kept, 
and thrift was encouraged by prizes. 

In times of war bandages were tnade, 
the wounded visited, letters written, 
supplies sent, etc. 

On the whole, more than 2,000 lec- 
tures were given, 266 educational ex- 
cursions made, 283 pleasure picnics, 
over 57,000 women attended the read- 
ing room, 30,000 gulden (about $12,- 
000) raised to establish an orphan asy- 
lum for girls. At Christmas time food 
and clothes were distributed, and this 
all was done between 1865 and 1895. 
Since then the work, somewhat changed, 
has been going on. 


WHAT CAME OF IT ALL. 

In this club we can well say Karolina 
Svetla, the great novelist, got her in- 
spiration to start the Zensky Vyrobni 
Spolek (Woman’s Industrial Associa- 
tion), which owns one of the finest in- 
dustrial schools for women in Austria 
and is now led by the famous poetess 
and women’s leader, Eliska Krasnohor- 
ska, the founder of ‘Minerva,’ the 
gymnasia for girls, that prepared the 
girls for university education. To Miss 
Krasnohorska and her “Minerva” the 
Bohemian women owe their thanks for 
the fact that the University of Prague 
opened its doors to women and has now 
given doctors’ degrees to many. 

Hence, tracing these red threads, we 
will get back to Naprstek and see that 
his dream had been fully realized, not 
only in the education of woman, but in 
her entire awakening, for since this 
first club an endless number of clubs 
and societies of women have sprung up, 
even forming themselves into a national 
council, “Nstredin Spolek,” and finally 
establishing their own club rooms un- 
der the name of “Zensky Klub” 
(Woman’s Club). There are now. not 
only industrial schools, colleges and 
teachers, normal schools, but even cook- 
ing schools, as ““Domacnost,” and finally 
the physical training clubs, “Sokolky.” 
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All out of a little mustard seed! 

With the Woman’s Club grew the 
children’s work. That was conducted 
by arranging outings, circulating chil- 
dren’s books, providing for orphans and 
clothing the poor. 

Many of these orphans were taken 
into the home of Mr. Naprstek—I think 
twelve in all—and these were the “resi- 
dents.” Some to-day occupy positions 
of trust and importance in social life 
of Prague. Receptions were held each 
Sunday forenoon,to which gathered the 
cream of intellectual Bohemia and 
guests from other lands. Here patriot- 
ism, social reforms, woman’s question, 
politics and benevolence were discussed. 
Young labor leaders like Barak and oth- 
ers were welcomed guests and every 
new and wholesome effort found here 
a grateful hearing and following. 

A large daily paper grew out of this 
gathering. The effort to build the first 
monument to John Huss also took root 
there. 

All this time Mr. Naprstek did not 
fail to remember the laboring man. He 
brought to Bohemia for public exhibit 
object lessons, works of mechanical 
arts and training. William Morris and 
his methods were closely watched and 
everything that would create the love of 
work, the saving of time and muscle, 
and yet develop good artistic feeling, 
was put before the working masses. 

Yet all this was done in humility and 
conservatism, never catering to the 
bombastic, showy spirit. 





HIS CIVIC SERVICE, 


Like a true advocate of his own prin- 
ciples, Mr. Naprstek never shrunk from 
any duty as a citizen, and so when 
elected as alderman of the city of 
Prague he was one of the most faithful 
and democratic men in the council, al- 
though a member of the conservative 
party of “Old Bohemians,” of which 
Dr. Rieger had been the honored 
leader. He never forgot the United 
States and his home was the meeting 
place for all Bohemian-Americans. Mr. 
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Naprstek, his hospitable wife and or- 
phan “residents” acted the part of most 
hospitable hosts. The home was al- 
ways opened to everything that was 
American. 

It is impossible, in a superficial and 
hasty sketch like this, to fathom the 
depth of this beautiful soul, his self- 
sacrificing life and the vast good that 
has come through his untiring zeal and 
devotion to his people. 

Hating all oppression, he never grew 
in the favor of the state or the state 
church. When finally, in his sixty- 
eighth year, death surprised him, ten- 
derly, without any long agony, he was 
taken out of his field of labor. He died 
September 2, 1894, and, according to 
his frequently expressed desire, his 
body was quickly transformed to ashes, 
in Gotha, and placed in a bronze urn, 
which was set in the wall of the ‘‘Indus- 
trial Museum”—the eloquent monu- 
ment of what untiring zeal, well applied 
energy, can do in a comparatively short 
life. 

True to his principles, Mr. Naprstek 
gave all his wealth, including the treas- 
ures gathered by him and his wife, to 
the city of Prague, requesting that his 
widow should preside over the house- 
hold and direct the work that he so 
loved. For her assistance a board of 
trustees had been appointed. 

The spirit and presence of Naprstek 
will be felt in this charming old house- 
hold as long as the presence of his de- 
voted widow graces those hospitable 
rooms. When she has passed away an- 
other urn will be added to that of Mr. 
Naprstek, and silently those bronze 
urns will keep on preaching the gospel 
of love and usefulness to the thousands 
who will come to learn. 

Well has Julius Zeyer said in the in- 
scription that has been engraved on the 
“urn” containing the ashes of this truly 
good man: 

“What remains of the body easily 
can be crowded into a small vessel. and 
yet his large heart carried in itself the 
whole world.” 
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Peace or War in the Iron Industry? 
Foundrymen’s Association versus Moulder’s Union 





By Ethelbert Stewart 


The expiring agreements between 
employers and employes in the iron- 
foundry business are not being gener- 
ally renewed in cases where the em- 
ployers are members of the National 
Foundrymen’s Association. A_ large 
number of these agreements expire 
within the next two months, and it is 
feared that the era of comparative 
peace in this industry may be at a close. 
The association recently elected a new 
commissioner, vice Mr. John A. Penton, 
resigned; and since the new manage- 
ment the relations between the associa- 
tion and the Iron Molders’ Union have 
been somewhat more strained. Be- 
tween the national officers of the two 
organizations the tension has not as 
yet become great, but when local unions 
or districts gave their “thirty days’ no- 
tice’ of a desire to renew last 
year’s agreements, the reply from 
local employers’ associations has 
quite frequently been that there 
would be no renewals and no fur- 
ther relations of any kind with the 
union. Whether this means in all 
cases that agreements will be made 
only with the national union officials, 
and not with the local unions, or 
whether it means that agreements 
are to be abandoned entirely, it is per- 
haps too early to say, but a general 
state of unrest exists in the industry. 


THE UNION LEADER. 


During the past few years a very 
excellent system of trade agreements 
has been built up by the Iron Molders’ 
Union, under the leadership of that 
Nestor of American trades unionism, 
Mr. Martin Fox, a man _ thoroughly 
respected by employers and employes 
alike. Poor health compelled Mr. Fox 
to resign the presidency of this union, 
although he is still an honored advisor 
in its councils, and Mr. Joseph Valentine 
is now the president. Mr. Valentine 
impresses one as a man anxious at all 
times to be thoroughly fair and just to 
all parties. He seems to be thoroughly 
in line with the conservative policy of 
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Mr. Fox in his long administration of 
the affairs of the union, and while, like 
all iron molders, he is a fighter, he does 
not impress one as a man who wants to 
fight. Of the over 460 local unions 
comprising the National Iron Molders’ 
Union, considerably over 400 have 
trade agreements with their employers 
either as individuals, firms, or as mem- 
bers of the National Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. The most important, in that 
it is the basis of arbitration, is the New 
York agreement of 1899, a copy of 
which is printed in full in the May is- 
sue of the Bureau of Labor Bulletin. 
Therein will also be found the Philadel- 
phia agreement, that of Buffalo and vi- 
cinity, the Pittsburg, the New Haven, 
the Denver and the St. Paul agree- 
ments. These are all with members of 
the National Foundrymen’s Association. 
NATURE OF AGREEMENT. 

Scores of agreements with the na- 
tional organization, or made by na- 
tional officers for local unions, cover 
the question of restriction of output, 
“set day’s work,” use of molding ma- 
chines, number of apprentices, and con- 
trol of output of apprentices, and cover 
them fairly, thus setting precedents for 
reasonable agreements everywhere. 
If a local Iron Molders’ Union refuses 
to make a fair agreement, it would seem 
to be good policy for the employer to 
make an agreement with the national 
direct, rather than incur the expense of 
strike. This organization does not ask 
for “recognition of union” nor agree- 
ment for “closed shops.” Unions that 
are thoroughly sure of themselves pos- 
itively conscious of their own structural 
integrity, recognize themselves so 
thoroughly that they do not beg others 
to recognize them. Of all the hollow 
shams that go to make up the “causes of 
strikes” this is the most distinctively 
illusive, “sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” While doubtless the national 
officials would refuse to sign an agree- 
ment for an “open shop,” they do not 
ask for an agreement for a ‘“‘closed 
shop.” 
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To the liberal agreements of the na- 
tional officers, employers and the of- 
ficers of the National Foundrymen’s 
Association reply that when restrictions, 
“set day’s work,” opposition to ma- 
chines, etc., are “‘officially off,” by 
agreement a tacit understanding still 
exists among the men, and that actually 
in practice no reform is effected. To 
this again the union officials reply that 
they will agree to man the foundries 
with molders who will live up to the 
agreement. It would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for the National 
Foundrymen’s Association, under its 
new management, to put the union of- 
ficers to the test on this latter proposi- 
tion before declaring against all agree- 
ments, or declining to renew those now 
expiring. It is claimed, too, that the 
use of “handy men” is nowhere cov- 
ered by agreements. But the matter 
of use of “handy men” could be fixed 
by agreement and regulated, as the ap- 
prenticeship question is. If the em- 
ployers win temporarily, or in isolated 
cases, on the “handy man” issue, the 
final result will be the organization of 
the “handy men.” The core makers 
have already consolidated with the 
molders. The next step will be to 
unionize the “handy men,” as an allied 
organization, and instead of an iron 
molders’ union you will have a foundry 
employes’ union that will cover the in- 
dustry. In the end they will control 
the “handy man” by organizing him. 

CONFLICT FROM CONFLICT. 

Nothing can come of this conflict but 
more conflicts. If the National Foun- 
drymen’s Association wins in these 
lockouts, that only means there will be 
scores of strikes for years to come on 
the part of the union to win back what 
they lose now. Strife engendering 
strifes, strike begetting strikes, end fi- 
tally in trade-agreements ; and no asso- 
ciation of employers, no union of work- 
ing men essentially belligerent, refus- 
ing to be at peace, can hold its member- 
ship, or live for a great length of time. 
The Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association in 1886 said: “Give no 
quarters and ask none;” the union ac- 
cepted the challenge and with a war cry 
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of “No peace, but death to the De- 
fense Association,’ waged their long 
costly strife over the Bridge & Beach 
patterns; but both parties pulled down 
these flags, and the result was the finest 
working agreement between employers 
and employes the world has ever seen. 
These organizations have an appren- 
tice problem on now, but no “red rags” 
are flying, no campaign of gore is on; 
both sides are gathering statistics of ap- 
prentices, and when fully informed as 
to facts will settle on a basis of justice, 
showing to the world that employers 
and workmen can live together in 
peace. The stove founders have the 
largest strike defense fund of any or- 
ganization in the world. It has been 
accumulating in bank for eighteen 
years and they have never spent a dol- 
lar of it, and are not swinging “bloody 
shirts” in the air to get an opportunity 
to check out that fund either. 
A RETROSPECT. 

Pardon a few paragraphs of history 
that may throw some light on the pros- 
pective outcome. Local iron molders’ 
unions were formed as far back as 1835, 
but were quite numerous in 1855. 
Strikes and lockouts began in 1855 in 
Philadelphia, where a local employers’ 
agreement to crush the organization 
existed. In 1857 the foundrymen of 
Albany, N. Y., started the ‘Founders’ 
League,” its purpose being to import 
foreign workmen to take the place of 
union molders then striking against the 
league members in Albany, Providence, 
R. I., Port Chester and Philadelphia. 
That is, there was a molders’ strike in 
Philadelphia, although the Philadelphia 
foundrymen do not seem to have joined 
the league, they having an association 
of their own. The strike in Albany in 
1857 was “against an overplus of ap- 
prentices and in resistance of the store 
order system of wage payments.” This 
struggle continued until out of it all 
the scattered unions got together and 
formed on July 5, 1859, the Iron Mold- 
ers’ National Union; the local unions 
in the following cities joined in the 
original compact: Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Albany, Troy, Cincinnati, Provi- 
dence, Jersey City, Peekskill, Utica, 
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Port Chester, N. Y., Wilmington, Del., 
and Baltimore. There was a strike on 
in Albany when the first convention of 
molders (July 5, 1859) was in session, 
and a committee of seven was appointed 
to draft resolutions relative thereto. In 
fact, the Albany strike may be said to 
have been the immediate cause of the 
feeling of necessity to “get together” on 
the part of the molders. The resolu- 
tion reported and unanimously adopted 
was: 


Whereas, The Foundrymen of Albany have 
been for a series of years taking advantage 
of the journeymen, and have by their acts 
clearly demonstrated that tyranny begins 
with the capitalists, who invariably claim the 
lion’s share of that wealth which labor pro- 
duces; and, 


Whereas, We believe that the time has now 
arrived when it has become necessary for 
the molders of this country to assist each 
other in every just effort to save them- 
selves from the oppression of their employ- 
ers; and, 


Whereas, The molders of Albany have 
been out of employment some ten: weeks 
through the unreasonable and _ oppressive 
measures of their employers’ who have re- 
duced their prices of labor below that of 
every other city in the Union and then de- 
manded that one-third of their wages should 
remain in their (the employers’) hands for 
one year without interest, etc.; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention the molders could not submit to these 
conditions without degrading themselves as 
American mechanics. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with them 
and know their cause to be just and believe 
their strike to be right, and that we consider 
the cause of the molders at Albany the cause 
of our craft at large. 


Resolved, That we believe it to be our duty 
to aid them in their struggle against the un- 
manly, tyrannical and avaricious encroach- 
ments of their employers. 

Resolved, That we will go to work with a 
firm and unyielding determination to raise 
funds for our co-workers during this their 
strike, and that we will never cease in our 
efforts until our Albany brethren obtain 
their just rights. 

Resolved, That we as mechanics see the 
great necessity of upholding the price and 
dignity of labor, for that nation prospers best 
where labor is best rewarded. 


> 10 ; 
Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and 
resolution be furnished to each union of iron 


molders and that speedy action be had 
thereon, 


We hear no more of the “Founders’ 
League,” but the St. Louis founders 
formed an association in 1860, another 
in 1862, again in 1864, to “smash the 
union.” What all this cost the employ- 
ers is not known; the unions reported 
that the St. Louis strikes have cost 
them “thousands of dollars” in 1860, 
and this waste of money and deliberate 
manufacture of “bad blood” went on 
four years to no purpose. 


“UNION SMASHERS” FAIL. 


In 1866 the most pretentious scheme 
was started. The foundrymen in every 
city in the United States and Canada 
agreed that on a certain date they 
would lock out every union man from 
the foundries. As the day approached 
the members of the lockout association 
began to withdraw, and when the date 
arrived two stove foundries closed in 
St. Louis! The “union smashers” 
rested for twenty years after that. In 
1886 the “Western Stove Manufactur- 
ers’ Association” organized its National 
Defense Association, a sort of a wheel 
within a wheel, and agreed that when a 
member’s employes were on_ strike 
other members would take its patterns 
and do its work. It was reported at 
the time that the elder Mr. Cribben of 
Chicago, then an officer of the associa- 
tion, having been himself a molder, 
told his associates just what would hap- 
pen and advised against it. The “ball 
was started rolling” at St. Louis, when 
Bridge & Beach got into trouble with 
their men and tried to have their 
“struck work” done in other foundries. 
The said other foundries also struck. 
Then followed the most general, bitter 
and expensive war with union labor 
that had occurred in the West up to 
that time. (The railroad strikes and 
riots of 1877 were not with unionized 
labor.) The result, as stated above, 
was that both parties took the chip off 
their shoulders and entered into a 
model working agreement, which has 
never been violated by either party for 
eighteen years. 


FOUNDRY MEN’S ORGANIZATION, 


True, there has never before been 
an organization of machine and general 
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jobbing foundrymen so well equipped 
as the National Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. Hitherto its management has 
sought agreements rather than con- 
flicts; and there certainly has been 
built up a magnificent organization. 
None of its predecessors in general 
molding had such a strike defense fund, 
none such a system of employing and 
transporting floaters from strike-point 
to strike-point. None before has had a 
strike benefit fund like the unions them- 
selves, out of which to pay individual 
members strike benefits based on floor 
space rendered idle by an “authorized 
strike.” All these. points, borrowed 
from “‘union methods,” are elements of 
both strength and weakness to an em- 
ployers’ organization. This strike bene- 
fit fund makes membership expensive 
and the non-belligerent members soon 
get tired of paying for the idle floors of 
some who always had strikes before 
they joined the association, and will 
keep the association on strike in their 
individual foundries so long as they re- 
main members of it. Some employers 
never have strikes and these will not 
stay in associations long when high as- 
sessments come frequently to pay for 
other people’s fights. The N. F. A, is, 
next to the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, the best organized 
and most valuable of the employers’ 
associations. But the S. F. N. D. A. 
came out of its horrible struggle almost 
a wreck, and finished by making an 
agreement it could just as well have 
made without the struggle. 


THE UNION. 

But on the other hand the union is 
also better equipped than it ever was 
before, in the hands of more conserv- 
ative, brighter men. While it must 
be admitted that William H. Sylvis was 
a remarkable man and a wonderful or- 
ganizer, as a practical trade union 
leader the age he lived in did not pro- 
duce men like his successors, Fox, Val- 
entine, Frey. The merging of the core- 
makers and bringing to the organiza- 
tion their leader, Mr. O’Leary, has 
strengthened it. These men build no 
fiving machines; if they have schemes 
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for “saving the nation” they are not ad- 
vertising them; but when conditions 
arise in a foundry they meet them right 
there and then. Men of a higher type 
than their followers no doubt, but the 
employers dictate the personnel of local 
unions by the class of molders they em- 
ploy, and these national leaders do the 
best they can in your foundry with the 
kind of men (foremen and otherwise) 
you have hired; and they stick to that 
one text. The union has a greater 
percentage of all possible competent 
molders in its membership than the 
N. F. A. has of existing foundries in its 
membership. 


WOMAN'S AID. 


Being one of the oldest, it is one of 
the few unions in which the wives of 
the members are friendly to the union. 
Women are essentially individualists, 
and the employers’ strongest ally in a 
strike is the antagonism of the work- 
man’s wife to his union. This is not 
nearly so true, if true at all, in these 
days of the iron molder’s wife. There 
are benefits now which she can under- 
stand. Workmen’s wives usually see 
in the union only a place where their 
husbands put fifty cents of their money 
each month when they could put it in 
flour or clothes. The economic side— 
the industrial necessity for unions—only 
a small percentage of women can see. 
But in 1896 the Iron Molders’ Union 
instituted a sick benefit fund, and since 
that time has paid $771,660.75 to sick 
members. It has inaugurated a funeral 
benefit fund, and in May, 1904, paid to 
fifty-seven widows of deceased mem- 
bers a total of $6,650 in sums of 
$100 or $150 each, nineteen of the num- 
ber receiving the latter amount. For 
out-of-work members it has a fund 
from which such members’ dues are 
kept up for thirteen weeks, then, as it 
carries a member delinquent for thir- 
teen weeks, a man out of work is not 
embarrassed by his union for his dues 
for a period of six months. These 
things have made the molders’ wives 
the union’s friends, and the union 
smasher’s task becomes less easy. 
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“SMASHING UNIONS.” 

Begotten of conflict, born of strikes 
and lockouts, you cannot “smash trade 
unions” by fighting them. You may 
inake secret societies of them; but so 
much the worse for you and for society 
asa whole. They are not less powerful, 
though infinitely more dangerous, as 
secret than as open unions. Labor or- 
ganizations have never been destroyed 
except by their own fights on the inside, 
such as the personal. quarrels in the 
Knights of Labor and the jurisdictional 
disputes now raging in the American 
Federation of Labor. If you cite me 
to the A. R. U., the answer is a secret 
society in San Francisco, growing 
stronger every hour out of the secret 
blacklists of 1894. 

STRUGGLE UNNECESSARY, 

selieving that there are many points 
of justice and common fairness on both 
sides of the mooted question at issue 
between these two organizations in the 
foundry business, and having keen sym- 
pathy for the fair demands of both 
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sides, it is nevertheless urged by the 
friends of the wage-agreement that 
there is nothing here that cannot be sef- 
tled without resort to the threatened 
general conflict. The spirit in which 
treaties ending war are made would 
have evolved a treaty to have prevented 
the war; and after your conflict of 
August and September, if it comes, 
you will have to settle by agreement 
after the battle what you can settle by 
agreement without battle, for the union 
will still be there. 

There is no intention here of scold- 
ing or of fault-finding with either or- 
ganization, but the struggle seems so en- 
tirely unnecessary. Nothing can be 
gained by battle in this case that cannot 
be gained by agreement. The casus 
belli is not sufficient to justify the com- 
bat, and if what is here said seems di- 
rected mostly to one side, it must be un- 
derstood that the union is not seeking 
trouble. The renewal of last year’s 
agreements is all that it asks; the chips 
are all on one shoulder. 


Under Brooklyn Bridge 
By Emily Hamilton Welch 


Epitor’s Note.—The following was given as one of the commencement speeches at Vas 
sar College by Miss Welch, who was a member of this year’s graduating class. Social 
service by college students is increasing in importance and significance, and The Comz- 
mons is glad that its readers may share thisaccount of how one undergraduate spent a 


vacation. It is our intention soon to publish announcements of 


college and university 


training for social work and descriptions of voluntary service undertaken at various uni 


versity centers. 

The old saying, “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” is espe- 
cially significant in connection with 
the recent efforts to establish play- 
grounds for the poor children in our 
large cities. For it was with the idea 
of opening up opportunities to these 
children, when young, and thus start- 
ing them in the right direction, that the 
playground movement began. Health- 
ful play, which is taken as a matter of 
course by most children, is forbidden to 
the children of the city poor by the con- 
ditions of their life. The ill-ventilated 
tenement houses, always overcrowded, 
offer no attraction to these children and 
they seek relief in the open air. The 


cars and wagons make it dangerous for 
them to play in the middle of the streets 
with any freedom. Consequently the 
only places left for them are the side- 
walks, baked by the hot summer sun, 
and the gutters, which are much too 
limited in space for the large numbers 
of children always found in the tene- 
ment districts. 

Since under these conditions health- 
ful play is practically impossible, the 
vacant lots, with their equipment of 
games, swings and sand boxes, are wel- 
comed as a godsend by hundreds of 
children every summer. Without such 
places these children, besides suffering 
themselves, become’a serious menace to 
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the community. One of the necessities 
of child nature is exercise. It is essen- 
tial to growth. If a boy cannot get 
this exercise in a harmless way, he will 
take it by organizing the gangs which 
stand around the various corners and 
among the passers-by. The girls, too, 
need the exercise to keep their minds 
occupied with healthful things. Mayor 
Quincy of Boston described this danger 
of freedom without opportunity very 
forcibly when he said: “The turning 
loose upon our streets during the sum- 
mer months of an immense number of 
children whose parents are unable, on 
account of occupations in which they 
are engaged, to control or keep them 
out of mischief, presents a most serious 
social problem to the community. In 
my opinion the economic, social and 
moral loss of leaving the great mass of 
children, upon whose education such 
an amount of public money is ex- 
pended, to run wild to a great extent 
during the summer months, is so seri- 
ous that the community cannot afford 
longer to let it continue.” 

It is not, however, only as a prevent- 
ative agency that the playground jus- 
tifies itself. The most serious evils re- 
sulting from the repression of childish 
instincts will be prevented by mere pro- 
vision of space for playgrounds, but 
with some supervision of their play 
positive educational advantages are also 
gained. It is found that by careful 
training on the part of experienced 
teachers, children may be taught to 
play with each other in the right way, 
a thing which is almost impossible 
away from the playground, because of 
the conditions under which they live. 
A child’s play does as much as his 
school training to bring out his latent 
capabilities, and on the playground he 
not only has a chance to find himself, 
but his nature is discovered and devel- 
oped by others. 

Perhaps a description of a typical 
playground will best illustrate the ends 
sought and the methods used to ob- 
tain these ends. This playground 
could be called typical because its 


equipment and supervision were like 
other playgrounds; its location, how- 
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ever, was unique. Situated under four 
of the tall arches of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, it was so sheltered from the 
hot rays of the sun that it caught 
whatever breezes there were and was 
continually cool and lovely. Under 
one arch were long tables for the quiet 
games and for the sewing and basket 
weaving. Here also were the swings 
or “‘scups,” as the children called them, 
for the large boys and girls. The 
word “scup” used for swing is inter- 
esting because it has become obsolete 
except with the children of that class. 
All of them use it, no matter what na- 
tionality they are nor in what part of 
the city they live. During my first 
morning on the ground a child came 
to me and said: “Teacher, make my 
sister get a ride on the scup, she wasn't 
got once.” Do you wonder that I did 
not recognize my native language im- 
mediately ? 

Under a second arch were the baby 
scups for the little tots, two large sand 
piles, and some small hammocks where 
the big brothers and sisters could leave 
their little ones and know they were 
safe. Under the third arch was the 
basket-ball field, with boys and girls 
continually playing that fascinating 
game, and the fourth contained the 
baseball ground, where “the team” 
played all day long before an admiring 
audience of small boys. 

The day began with a flag salute. 
Most of the children were foreigners 
and this flag salute was intended to im- 
bue them with a spirit of patriotism. 
When we heard, late in the summer, 
however, a child singing, instead of 
“Land of the pilgrim’s pride,” “Land 
of the pigeon pie,” we were a little 
skeptical as to the good results of our 
efforts in this direction. After the sa- 
lute the children scattered to their play; 
some ran for the sand piles to build 
beautiful houses and castles such as 
teacher had read about in the fairy 
books, but the majority of them pre- 
ferred the scups. There were dumb- 
bell exercises, flag drills and contests 
and games of all kinds, so that each 
child could find plenty to do. Each 
one was encouraged to suggest his own 
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choice and thus unconsciously to learn 
to depend upon himself. 

Four or five children from the play- 
ground went to the country with a lady 
who was interested in the work, and 
one of them, after wandering about all 
day picking flowers and running in the 
fields, said to her in a disappointed 
tone: “Where are the leaves; where is 
the country?” When we heard of this 
we immediately started a garden on the 
ground, so that every child might at 
least learn to know what leaves are. 
The children took up the idea enthusi- 
astically and brought various flowers to 
plant in the garden, most of which were 
gathered from Sunday visits to the 
graves of their relatives. Three or 
tour of them at a time tended the gar- 
den, with the understanding that they 
could do as they liked with it. A fact 
which interested and at the same time 
amused us was noticed in the course 
of the summer. When German chil- 
dren were caring for it, they made a 
border of bricks; the Italians preferrea 
shells, the Jews sticks and the Irish no 
border at all. 


There was but one rule on the 
ground, “What is fair for one is fair 
for all,” and the enforcement of this 


was a potent influence in raising the 
standards of the children. It was felt 
that if they could be taught to take 
turns and give up a scup or game vol- 
untarily to some one else, it would 
mean a great deal to them during theit 
winter play. At first the children 
could not see the justice of this rule, 
which was contrary to all their prin- 
ciples and especially to their most im- 
portant one, “Might makes right.” We 


Live Issues 


Only now beginning to emerge from 
the throes of a “reconstruction period” 
and with many of her social and po- 
litical problems still in tentative form, 
Hawaii presents many social problems 
of significant interest. 

Within a single decade the Hawaiian 
Islands passed from the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, through stress of 
revolution, to an independent republic, 
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won over the worst children by ap- 
pointing them as monitors of the scups, 
and very soon the whole atmosphere 
changed. There was no more bicker- 
ing and tale-telling, and by the end of 
first month even the monitors were no 
longer necessary. The child’s sense of 
fairness as developed by the enforce- 
ment of this rule was evident from an- 
other incident. Games had been missed 
every night for a week, although we 
watched each child carefully as he or 
she went home. We finally called the 
children together and explained to 
them why it was not fair that one child 
should take a game home to play with 
it alone. The games were for all the 
children, and as the only place where all 
could use them was on the playground, 
it was only right that they should be 
left there. Within the next two weeks 
every game was returned as mysteri- 
ously as it had disappeared, and at the 
end of the summer we had the same 
number that we had _ started with, 
though many of them were a good deal 
the worse for wear. It was such re- 
sults as these that made us feel that 
we were really accomplishing some- 
thing. On the closing day the ground 
was besieged with mothers beg- 
ging us to keep open longer, as their 
children had never been so happy and 
so healthy before. Good as _ these 
physical effects were, however, the 
social ones were just as marked. A 
policeman summed up the results very 
effectively as he pointed to a large ar- 
mory in the vicinity of the ground: “If 
we had more of these playgrounds,” 
said he, “we wouldn’t need so many of 
them nor us.” 


in Hawaii 


since merged into a full-fledged terri- 
tory of the United States, with an or- 
ganic act of Congress serving as a ter- 
ritorial constitution. 

These rapid and radical changes in 
government, taken together with the 
cosmopolitan population of Americans, 
Englishmen, Germans, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, and particularly the 
native Hawaiian people, have involved 
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social and business readjustments 
which present a social study at once 
absorbing and unique. 

The interplay of race and national 
prejudices, combined with the provin- 
cial ideas of most classes—the inevit- 
able result of insular and remote en- 
vironment—has made doubly difficult 
the assimilation of the new population 
since annexation, and the fusing of the 
whole into any considerable feeling of 
community interests. 

Nevertheless, the sense of indepen- 
dence and public responsibility, born 
of the revolution which overthrew a 
corrupt monarchy, has proven service- 
able groundwork on which a civic spirit 
can be slowly builded. 

The difficulty of this work, however, 
is tremendously increased by the fact 
of the free electorate given to the na- 
tives. Outnumbering the white or 
‘“Haole” population more than three to 
one, and ruled primarily by his superla- 
tive race prejudice, the native “Kan- 
aka” is the easy and frequent prey of 
shyster leaders. Almost invariably an 
Hawaiian will vote for a fellow Kanaka 
even if ignorant or incompetent, as 
against any “Haole,” however capable 
or fair-minded the latter may be. The 
result is often a legislation composed of 
some dishonest and more incompetent 
men, incapable of systematic work and 
the easy mark of unscrupulous leaders. 
Yet the recent special session showed 
the Hawaiian legislators responding 
splendidly to Governor Carter’s appeal 
to their sense of duty and responsibility. 

At last year’s session of the legisla- 
ture the Hawaiian Electric Company, 
which had supplied light and power to 
the city of Honolulu on a ten-year fran- 
chise, secured a blanket franchise for 
the entire island of Oahu, to be abso- 
lute for thirty-five years, with no power 
to either legislature or future munici- 
pality to amend their rate charges, re- 
quire wires to be placed underground 
or any important improvement to be 
made. 

Such a mortgage on the future of 
Honolulu, which bids fair to become 
a famed tourist resort and great port 
of call for all Pacific shipping, aroused 
opposition. Letters were written by 
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citizens to various members of Con- 
gress, it being required under the or- 
ganic act that all special franchises 
granted by the Hawaiian legislature 
shall be confirmed by the United States 
Congress. 

A representative was also sent to 
Washington to oppose the efforts of the 
electric company’s attorneys before the 
House and Senate committees, to whom 
the bill was referred. 

The result was amendments to the 
bill, limiting the franchise to Honolulu 
only, reducing the rates 15 per cent, 
and making even that subject to adjudi- 
cation, if shown to be excessive. 

The term of the franchise was elim- 
inated, and the whole made subject to 
alteration, amendment or repeal, either 
by Congress or by the Hawaiian legis- 
lature, with the approval of Congress. 

This result is doubly advantageous 
to Hawaii at the present time, in that it 
not only gives immediate and practical 
benefits to the patrons of the electric 
company, with assurance against future 
exactions, but it will also serve as a 
stimulus to action in future questions 
and issues which concern the public 
interest. BYSTANDER. 


IMPERIALISM. 


(Written during the South African War, in 
reference to the poor of London.) 
Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 
The starved and stunted human souls 
Are with us more and more. 


Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain, 
To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 


Your savage deserts howling near, 
Your wastes of ignorance, 
shame— 
Is there no room for victories here, 
No field for deeds of fame? 


vice and 


Arise and conquer while ye can, 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides. 
WriAM WATSON. 











New Centers for Social Co-operation in 
Britain 
By F. Herbert Stead 


There is being witnessed in England 
the formation of two bodies which 
promise to be of great influence in 


promoting social progress. One is 
the British Institute of Social Serv- 


ice, corresponding to and with the 


American Institute founded by Dr. 
Josiah Strong. The British Insti- 


has secured the countenance 
of men of influence in all the 
Shaftesbury lectures. Mr. Budgett 
Meakin, secretary to these lectures, and 
his committee have carried out the pre- 
liminary arrangements. The institute 
has been tentatively launched into ex- 
istence, with the proviso that if only 
the requisite financial support is forth- 
coming, its operations will be definitely 
begun, 

Although a number of representa- 
tive persons have taken part in the 
proceedings of the preliminary com- 
mittee, the arrangements are being 
made by only one or two friends who 
have guaranteed to meet the initial out- 
lay. Behind the imposing array of 
names which commend the institute to 
public sympathy are to be found, ac- 
cording to very credible rumor, the in- 
iative and actual though veiled man- 
agement of the Cadburys and Rown- 
trees. As the British institute is 
worked very largely on parallel lines 
with the American institute, I need not 
expound its aims and its manner of 
working. There is one great differ- 
ence, which is, perhaps, characteristic 
of the two halves of the English-speak- 
ing world. The American institute is 
avowedly based on the Christian reli- 
gion. The British institute is without 
avowed religious basis. 

While the purpose of the British in- 
stitute is principally practical, the So- 
ciological Society, which has come into 
being during the last few months, is, as 
its name indicates, concerned with the 
evolution of systematic social science 
rather than with the application of 
the same to concrete details. Al- 
ready it has secured the adhesion 
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and practical co-operation of most 
of the leading names of the various 
social sciences. At one of its earliest 
meetings Dr. Francis Galton intro- 
troduced the science of Eugenics, as he 
calls it. He defines it as the science 
which deals with all influences which 
improve the inborn qualities of a race 
and that develop them to the utmost ad- 
vantage. The list of qualities desired 
in the race would include “health, en- 
ergy, ability, manliness and courteous 
disposition.” He pleads for (1) the 
dissemination and further extension of 
the knowledge of the law of heredity. 
(2). Historical inquiry into the rates 
with which various classes of society 
have contributed to the population. It 
may be expected, he adds, that “types 
of our race will be found to exist which 
can be highly civilized without losing 
fertility.” (3) A systematic collection 
of facts showing the circumstances un- 
der which large and thriving families 
have most frequently originated. A 
manuscript collection derived by in- 
terrogative circulars addressed to care- 
fully selected families might develop 
into “a golden book of thriving fami- 
ilies.” (4) The development of social 
influences of a kind to ban marriages 
that are unsuitable from the eugenic 
point of view. (5) Insistence on the 
national importance of eugenics “until 
it be introduced into the national con- 
science like a new religion.” He sees 
no impossibility of “eugenics becoming 
a religious dogma among mankind.” 
FALL OF BIRTH RATE IN CIVILIZED 
LANDS. 

The rapid fall in the birthrate of 
most of the civilized nations lends a pe- 
culiar significance to this discussion of 
eugenics. It is evident that reason is 
actually regulating, restricting or 
otherwise interfering with a domain of 
conduct hitherto left almost entirely to 
the guidance of instinct. Everyone 
who desires the multiplication of the 
best life must desire that the reason 
which regulates should aim at higher 
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ends than the immediate comfort or 
selfish convenience of possible parents. 
There is a great and increasing de- 
mand, none the less imperative because 
so rarely expressed, for a reverent and 
scientific exposition of the duties, neg- 
ative and positive, of Christian parent- 
age. The American president has 
spoken out with a directness which is 
the more emphatic by reason of its con- 
trast to customary American reticence 
on this question. The pioneers in what 
we may describe as Christian eugenics 
will have to take their ecclesiastical 
lives, so to speak, in their hands. They 
will have to encounter the combined 
opposition of Mrs. Grundy and Mam- 
mon, who often leave Jesus Christ only 
a third place in the management of the 
church that bears his name. 

THE “TO-MORROWS” OF 

Next to seeing that the “to-morrows 
of society” are well born comes the 
duty of seeing that they are weil 
brought up. The furious noise there 
has been over the education acts has at 
least compelled the public to consider 
more earnestly than heretofore the 
many problems bound up with the 
training of children. The “religious” 
squabble has happily not been allowed 
to overshadow the whole region of edu- 
cational reform. The Mosely commis- 
sion has done much to turn the mind 
of the nation toward American ideals, 
to discredit still further the obsolescent 
and obscurantist devotion to tradition 
which has been sheltered under the 
venerable walls of what one of the com- 
missioners wickedly described as our 
“beloved antiques,” Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and to enforce the need of a 
university training that is in continual 
personal touch with the foremost de- 
velopments of practical effort. The 
compassion, as well as the com- 
mon sense, of the nation has been 
profoundly stirred by disclosures 
of the condition of unfed and un- 
derfed children in our public elemen- 
tary schools. To the Scottish educa- 
tion bill now before the House of Com- 
mons the most eminent medical body 
in Scotland proposes to add a clause 
authorizing systematic medical inspec- 
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tion of all school children with a view 

to securing that the requisite physical 

conditions are present. 

TOYNBEE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN. 


UNDERFED 


On June 9 a small but highly repre- 
sentative conference was held at Toyn- 
bee Hall under the presidency of Canon 
Barnett, in order to discuss the ques- 
tion of underfed children. Sir John 
Gorst laid it down as an axiom that 
children must be fed before they are 
taught, and mentioned as a_ possible 
solution the method adopted in Paris, 
where ali children can partake of the 
public meal on presenting coupons, 
which are paid for by parents who are 
able to pay, or by the state for parents 
who are unable. Sir John Gorst in- 
sisted that the matter should be dealt 
with by the local authorities. In the 
discussion that followed there was a 
general expression of opinion that the 
task of discriminating between the chil- 
dren whose meals shouid be provided 
by the state and those whose meals 
should be provided by their own par- 
ents was impracticable. It was also 
strongly pointed out that the influences 
of mother and home which found char- 
acteristic expression in the family meal 
were essentials in education not to be 
too readily sacrificed. There was a 
strong feeling that the most effectual 
though less easily effected method of se- 
curing sufficient food for the children 
was to raise the wages of the father. It 
was frequently urged that the improve- 
ment of the physique of our embryo citi- 
zens was not to be achieved by even 
granting free meals. Drastic reforms of 
housing and land tenure and distribu- 
tion in general were needed. 

The conference, though issuing no 
program, is sure to help in promoting 
some kind of reform. Possibly the next 
step will be found to be one of the kind 
suggested by the Scottish medical fac- 
ulty, namely, the periodical medical in- 
spection of all school children. We shall 
then have facts on which to proceed of 
a more definite and scientific kind than 
are at present available. 
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THE LICENSING BILL. 


The licensing bill now before Parlia- 
ment will be in general outline known 
to your readers by aid of the daily 
press. Had the government consented 
to the fixing of a time limit—a number 
of years at the end of which licenses 
would cease, if not renewed, to carry 
with them claim to compensation—the 
measure might have been of real serv- 
ice. As it is, however, the measure 
stands condemned, not merely by the 
temperance sentiment of the country, 
but by the preponderant mass of reli- 
gious and moral judgment. 

The development of public opinion 
on the question of compensation of- 
fers an interesting study in ethical com- 
promise. On moral grounds, extreme 
teetotallers have always opposed com- 
pensation in any form to the disli- 
censed publican. More moderate men 
held that, whatever the state of the law 
might be, the custom of the licensing 
magistrates gave the licensed victualler 
an equitable right to expect that his li- 
cense would be renewed if he con- 
ducted himself well, and that if it were 
not renewed he ought to be compen- 
sated. A new element was introduced 
by the final decision of the House of 
Lords on the case of Sharpe versus 
Wakefield, which pronounced the ten- 
ure of the license to be strictly annual 
and entirely within the discretion of the 
magistrate to renew or not to renew. 
Having had this decisive verdict, the 
licensed victuallers could not press as 
before the plea they had based on the 
custom of the licensing bench. The 
thirteen years which have elapsed since 
that decision have eaten up whatever 
equitable claim the previously unde- 
fined state of the law might have jus- 
tified. Consequently, both on equitable 
and on ethical grounds, the claim for 
compensation on the non-renewal of li- 
cense is without justification. At the 
same time, the feeling has spread 
among the most earnest classes of the 
community that to stand stiffly by their 





ethical and equitable rights would 
be to postpone anything like the 
necessary reforms for an_ indefinite 


period. 
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The defeat of the compensa- 
tion proposals of the unionist gov- 
ernment in 1890 simply left ‘“‘the trade” 
to go on increasing its wealth and ex- 
tending its political influence. The 
conviction has been deepening that even 
if the claim to compensation be re- 
garded as veritable blackmail, it would 
be to the interest of the nation to pay 
the blackmail, however heavy, if thereby 
the nation could assume effective con- 
trol of a most dangerous and pernicious 
monopoly. Had the nation bought out 
“the trade” at its own price forty years 
ago, the nation would have been im- 
measurably the gainer. Not merely 
would intemperance have been discour- 
aged and a better system of public 
house have been developed, but the na- 
tion would have been saved from the 
demoralizing ascendancy of the brew- 
ers. 

The debasing tendencies which have 
attained so terrible power of late 
years and which constitute to the minds 
of the most serious among us the di- 
mensions of a national apostasy, have 
derived their malignant strength from 
the unholy alliance of the British brew- 
ers and the South African mine-own- 
ers. These two powers, organized, 
mobilized and alert, availed themselves 
of the paroxysms of the war-fever to 
secure at the general election of 1900 
their unparalelled majority in the pres- 
ent House of Commons. This excep- 
tional opportunity has been further en- 
hanced by the irresolution, vacillation, 
division and cowardice of the opposi- 
tion. The legislative outlook for tem- 
perance is consequently very dark. 

The after-effects of the South Af- 
rican war, political, commercial and 
ecclesiastical, have opened the eyes of 
many that were blinded by a mistaken 
patriotism to see that the war was a 
crime. The nonconformist leaders who 
truckled to the jingo sentiment have, 
in the educational and temperance leg- 
islation of the government, had their 
noses well rubbed in the mess they had 
helped to make. 

London. 








John Burns’ ldea of the Labor Page in 
the London Daily News 


To give a “daily record from field, 
factory and workshop,” a considerable 
portion of one page is now set apart 
in the London Daily News. Informa- 
tion and inspiration from and to those 
who toil, free discussion by all, and a 
general sympathetic spirit to unite 
rather than divide those in the service 
of democratic ideals and practical bet- 
terment through the labor movement— 
such seem to be the lines on which this 
influential newspaper is conducting its 
significant new department. Its editor 
announces that “we do not commit our- 
selves to the views which may be ex- 
pressed in this column which we al- 
locate as an open platform for the dis 
cussion of industrial politics.” Broad- 
minded and generous in attitude, the 
purposes of the column were well de- 
fined on the day of its inauguration, and 
the keynote is found in the hope 
expressed that the discussions will be 
“first, sincere ; next, simple; and, lastly, 
sympathetic.” A long list of men 
prominent in English social movements 
and including men of all types from 
trade union representatives to phil- 
osophers and authors sent words of 
earnest well-wishing for the success and 
helpful influence of the new departure. 

Inspiring above all was the letter 
from John Burns. Strong in hope, 
firm in its insistence on rights, wise in 
its leadership, noble in its altruism and 
human throughout its appeal, all nar 
rowness is dispelled by the magnificent 
enthusiasm he displays for true prog- 


ress in the interests of all mankind. 
To quote him in part: 

In the discussion that this page must 
evoke, let us hope that tolerance, charity. 


breadth of view and impersonal aspects of 
the labor question alone will be advanced 
There is room for continuous knowledge, ad 
vice and counsel to labor. Its increasing 
responsibility is growing with accelerated 
speed, and in every country the gradual 
abandonment of the governing role and di 
recting power by the rich and comfortable 
greater burdens and higher duties 
being developed upon labor representatives, 
leaders of industrial thought, and officials of 


means 


trade unions and _ friendly societies, and 
through these head centers the whole of 
the working class. This growing power, 
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this widening influence, the oncoming of 
municipal control, political influence, social 
responsibility means labor educated, sober, 
studious, equipped with all the qualities that 
will rally to the side of the poor; the 
languishing interest of the cultured rich, the 
earnest middle class, the altruistic and the 
sympathetic, yet overburdened of all classes. 

The Daily News will do well if it allows 
its columns to be the lion’s mouth into 
which the well-ordered grievances of the dis- 
inherited are deposited and dispersed. It 
ought to be supported in its generous effort 
to incorporate in daily journalism the ex- 
position of the aims, objects and methods 
of the vast army of workmen on whom the 
Jot of labor has fallen. And don’t let the 
labor page be too narrow in its aim and out- 
look. 

Above all, make your page the voice, the 
indignant champion, the sympathetic advo- 
cate of the tired women workers, the sickly 
shop-girl, the poor charwoman, the  slat- 
ternly step-girl, the humble coster, even the 
despised Magdalen of the street, who, in the 
rejection of the crumbs of low wages, 
clutches at the sadder alternative of the loaf 


of lust. Let all who labor and all who suf- 
fer find in your columns instruction, in 
spiration, solace, advice and hope. Don’t 


even forget “the man with the muck rake,” 
the melancholy millionaire, the dyspeptic 
monopolist, the tired and joyless trust mag 
nate who, in the accumulation of other 
people’s money has made himself sad and 
others sorrowful by the long hours, low 
wages and dirty homes in foul streets that his 
wealth too often means to many of his fel 
low creatures. 

leach the workman to abandon drink mori 
auickly, as, happily, he is doing slowly: 
quicken his growing aversion to betting and 
gambling; guide his wavering footsteps from 
the paths of mean tastes and sensuous de 
sires that centuries of imbruted toil, through 
the subservience of the ancient lowly, have 
cast upon him. Teach him to think of those 
weaker, poorer than himself. Urge him to 
have for all the esprit de corps the aristo- 
crat displays for the narrow interests of his 
own class. Teach him to have the dis 
ciplined capacity the middle class has shown 
\dvise him to incorporate in his work 
thought and yearnings for the future of 
the industrial race the best hopes, the high 
est aims, the cleanest methods, so that when 
the call of duty seeks him he can, following 
the example of Australia, provide the Brit- 
ish, race with a ministry of men who shall 
without jealousy or suspicion make industry 
its oriflamme, peace its guerdon, and the 
widening, but Spartan, comforts of a pros 
perous people more widely diffused their 
Teach labor how to build up a nation, 
happy because unselfish, crimeless because 
sober, wise because warless, strong because 


goal. 
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it made the humblest patriotic, because it 


gave them something to proudly defend. 
Lead labor through the path of duty to its 
higher destiny; make it self-respecting be- 
cause respected; influential because educated 
and tolerant. Correct its faults, chasten 
its failings, inspire its better side. Above 
all, in your self-imposed duty in your valua- 
ble journal, make always for that fusion 
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of forces that will unite the best men of 
all classes in building up the “nobility of 
labor, the pedigree of toil,’ and through 
that realize the dockers’ motto of 
“A nation 

Made free by love, a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good.” 

If your labor page helps to do this you 
will earn my joyful gratitude. 


Sharing Losses with Profits 


An agreement, rational and business- 
like, making profit-sharing neither a 
philanthropy nor a mere visionary 
“extra inducement” scheme is that 
which has for some years been run- 
ning between the A. W. Burritt Com- 
pany, lumber dealers, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the men in their employ. It 
was a stroke of genius, perhaps, which 
added a loss-sharing clause to obtain 
the full co-operation of hand, brain and 
good will which mere profit-sharing, in 
its various forms, has too often failed 
to secure. Distrusting that “partner- 
ship” of the employe which permits him 
to share the profits but not the losses 
of the employer, the company origi- 
nated this novel contract: 

THIS ARTICLE OF AGREEMENT 


made and entered into this day of one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ——, by and between 
THE A. W. BURRITT COMPANY, 
party of the first part, and the signers 
hereto, all employes of said company, party 
of the second fart, 

WITNESSETH as follows: 

First—It is agreed that the party of the 
first part and the party of the second part 
shall share the profits and losses of the busi- 
ness of the A. W. Burritt Company so long 
as the second party is in the employ of the 
first party. 

Second—The profit is to be ascertained as 
follows: The inventory of — is to be 
taken as the starting point, and an inventory 
shall be taken in the same form on February 
I, each year thereafter. From the gross re- 
sults thus obtained shall be taken all ex- 
penses of every kind, including depreciation 
of buildings, tools and machinery, and bad 
debts, and the results of the above shall be 
considered the net gain or loss, as the case 
may be. If the result thus shown shall be 
gain, the capital actually invested as shown 
by the inventory at the close of each year 
shall first draw six per cent (6%) interest; 
or, in case there is less than that amount, 
shall draw what there is, in liquidation of 
its claims, the balance thus remaining to be 
divided between the party of the first part 
and the party of the second part in such 





proportions as the actual capital invested in 
the business bears to the total wages of 
each of the parties of the second part for 
each current year. 

Third—For each current year one-tenth of 
the wages of each of the parties of the second 
part shall be withheld by the party of the 
first part weekly, and in case there has not 
been a net loss on the entire business of 
the year, this reserved money, together with 
any accrued profit as figured above, shall 
be paid to each of the parties of the second 
part on or before March 1 of each succeeding 
year. 

Fourth—In case there should be a net loss 
made on the business of the year, without 
figuring any dividend as above provided for 
capital, this loss shall be divided between 
the party of the first part and the party of 
the second part, in the same method de 
scribed for dividing profit; but the party 
of the second part in no case becomes re- 
sponsible for losses greater than the amount 
reserved from their wages. 

Fifth—Other employes of the A. W. Bur- 
ritt Company may become parties to this 
agreement after this date, on invitation of 
the party of the first part; but the computa- 
tion of their share shall be figured only on 
wages earned after date of signatures. Any 
party of the second part can withdraw from 
this contract and from the company’s employ 
at any time, but the party of the first part 
holds the right to retain his reserve until 
the expiration of the current year, and if 
said reserve is held, its owner shall share 
in the profits or losses at the expiration of 
said current year; but in no case can any 
party of the second part share in the profits 
or losses unless his reserve has been re- 
tained until the end of the year. 

Sixth—The party of the first part can 
at any time discharge any party of the sec- 
ond part from its employ and require him 
to withdraw from this contract, but in such 
case said party of the second part shall have 
option to withdraw his full reserve or to 
leave it until the end of the year to share 
in results as above described. 

Seventh—It is further agreed by the 
party of the first part that no party of the 
second part shall be temporarily retired from 
work so long as the party of the first part 
has any work of the kind said party of the 
second part is accustomed to do; but if 
there is a shortage of work in the hands of 
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the party of the first part, it shall reduce 
the hours of work and so divide the work 
between the parties of the second part. 

Eighth—If at any time the party of the 
second part should become sick or inca- 
pacitated to perform his duties, and has the 
certificate of a reputable physician that he 
is sO incapacitated, after two weeks’ dura- 
tion of said sickness, said party can draw 
on his reserve wages at a rate not greater 
than six dollars ($6.00) per week, without 
affecting his interests in the profits at the 
end of the year. Further, if any party of 
the second part becomes injured on account 
of any accident while in the employ of the 
party of the first part, said party of the first 
part shall, at its own expense, provide him 
with a competent physician or surgeon, after 
zpplication is made to them stating that such 
services are needed. 

The contract is never a condition of 
employment, it being optional with each 
man, after receiving invitation from the 
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company, to enter into it or not. It is 
never offered to an untried man, and 
never to more than three-quarters of 
the entire force. 

That the men are convinced that the 
division of profits and losses are figured 
on a fair basis is shown by the fact that 
the contract has been entered into by 
every employe to whom it has been of- 
fered and has proved highly satisfac- 
tory to both sides. And, as Mr. Bur- 
ritt, the president of the company says, 
“Don’t lose sight of the fact that it 
takes a good man to risk one-tenth of 
his weekly earnings in the success or 
failure of the company by whom he is 
employed. He will do all in his power 
to see that it is rather than 
failure.” 


success 


The Grip of Monopoly on New York 


By Henry Raymond Mussey 


Contributed through the Association of Neighborhood Workers of New 


York City 


Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, Editor. 


A glaring light is thrown on “the 
corporations’ control of public utilities” 
in New York by the publication in 
the Evening Post of a series of articles 
dealing with the history of the electrical 
subways. It is a story of monopoly 
within monopoly, monopoly entrenched 
behind monopoly, monopoly based on 
legislative grant, on corrupt relations 
with public officials on unscrupulous use 
of corporate power in defiance of 
clear provisions of corporate charters. 
The writer in the Post has done the 
public a service in calling attention to a 
condition of affairs too little known. 
His investigation is careful and 
thorough. The facts as here stated are 
taken directly from his articles; for 
such deductions as are drawn he is in 
no way responsible. 

As far back as 1875 a bill was intro- 
duced into the legislature, compelling 
all electric wires in the city of New 
York to be placed underground. It 
was favored by the fire department, the 
insurance companies and the public 
generally ; but the companies concerned 
(chiefly telegraph and telephone) were 
able to convince the legislature that the 
project was impossible. (‘Impossible,”’ 





we have long since learned, is set down 
in the dictionary of many of New 
York’s public service corporations as a 
synonym for “expensive;”’ and as 
profits appear, impossibilites disappear. ) 
So, despite recurrent bills in the legis- 
lature, underground wires remained im- 
possible for several years. Presently 
the impossibility vanished. The Metro- 
politan Telephone Company, the local 
representative of the American Bell 
Telephone Company, suddenly saw a 
great light. It discovered that if all 
the wires could be forced underground, 
and it could control the subways, it 
could also control the price of its serv- 
ice in New York, for competition would 
be out of the question. ‘What a lot of 
lunkheads we have been!” one of the 
directors is said to have exclaimed when 
these facts were put before him. This 
may be so, but from that day the com- 
panies must be freed from any charge 
of “lunkheadism.” The people of the 
city have been the lunkheads. The im- 
possibility having been removed by the 
possibility of profit to the company, 
the legislature, which for nine .years 
had steadily resisted the demands of the 
public, in 1884 obediently passed a law 
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putting the wires underground. The 
next year it created a board of electrical 
subways, giving this board power to 
grant subway franchise. So loosely 
drawn was this bill that it was declared 
unconstitutional. But the board had 
meanwhile granted a franchise to the 
Consolidated Electrical and Telegraph 
Subway Company, a nominally inde- 
pendent concern owned jointly by 
the Metropolitan Telephone Com- 
pany and the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company. It was_ pointed 
out by critics that the board in 
doing this was “conferring on a cor- 
poration of its own creation such ex- 
clusive privileges as the legislature it- 
self is prohibited from conferring by 
constitutional prohibition.” Neverthe; 
less the legislature in 1887 confirmed 
the grant, which has successfully with- 
stood all attacks. Four important pro- 
visions were made, however: That the 
company must furnish just and equal 
facilities to all competing companies ; 
that rates of rental should be equitable ; 
that all of the net earnings of the com- 
pany above Io per cent on its capital 
should be paid to the city, and that at 
any time after January 1, 1897, the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund might 
purchase the plant for the city, paying 
its cost and 10 per cent additional. The 
rights of the public would appear to 
have been fairly well safeguarded, and 
the possibility of free competition as- 
sured to newcomers in the field of the 
telephone, telegraph and electric light- 
ing business. Let us see what hap- 
pened. 

The option given the city to purchase 
the subways after ten years has for 
some reason never been exercised. 
Everv one of the other three charter 
provisions above mentioned has _ been 
flagrantly violated by the company, 
sometimes apparently with, some- 
times without the connivance of 
city officials. The control of the elec- 
trical subwavs, as above pointed out, 
passed directly into the hands of the 
local representatives of the telegraph 
and telephone monopolies. The pav- 
ments they had formerly made to the 
citv for stringing wires overhead ceased. 
The cost of maintaining wires under- 
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ground, it is estimated by experts, was 
20 per cent less than in the case of over- 
head wires. The company was given 
the privilege of using the streets of the 
city for its subways, and at present 
there are over 100,000 miles of elec- 
trical conductors in the subways of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. In payment 
for these privileges the city has never 
received one cent, for reasons now to 
be shown. 

In 1891 the board of electrical con- 
trol made an agreement with the Sub- 
way Company, allowing it to increase its 
capital stock at will. This action of 
the board needs no comment. It is on 
a par with other acts of that body. For 
the company to obtain such an agree- 
ment may have been good business, but 
it was extremely poor morals; for it 
was evidently nothing else than a means 
of violating with impunity the clear pro- 
vision of its charter limiting its profits 
to 10 per cent on its capital. If cap- 
ital were to be increased at pleasure, 
profits might rise to any figure without 
exceeding the percentage fixed. Other- 
wise all profits in excess of 10 per cent 
would have gone to the city, as the 
legislature intended. Violation number 
one. 

Next, as to rentals. In 1890 the board 
of electrical control fixed the rates to 
be paid to the company for trunk line 
ducts as follows: Three-inch duct, $900 
per mile per annum; 2%-inch duct, 
$800; 2-inch duct, $700. These rates 
are prohibitive, vet so great are the 
profits of the telephone and electric 
light business at present prices in New 
York that would-be competitors have 
been willing to pay the charges, if only 
they might get their wires into the sub- 
ways. As for the private fire and 
burglar alarm companies, they pay as 
high as $900 a mile a year for a single 
wire; but they must have the wires to 
do business at all, so thev pay the 
charges—and who pav them? “Rentals 
shall be equitable.” Violation number 
two. 

Before passing to the third point, the 
refusal of facilities to competitors of 
the existing monopolies, one other detail 
of organization must be given. It was 
found dangerous to operate high and 
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low tension wires in the same conduits. 
Therefore, on May 15, 1891, as an off- 
shoot of the old Consolidated Telegraph 
and Electrical Subway Company, the 
Empire Subway Company was organ- 
ized to control the low-tension conduits. 
In these conduits must be placed the 
telegraph, telephone and low-tension 
electric wires, while the high-tension 
wires remained in the conduits of the 
consolidated company, which now 
passed into the hands of the electric 
lighting companies. Later, when all 
these companies were combined into the 
New York Edison Company, which, as 
is well known, is simply a branch of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, a corpora- 
tion having a monopoly of furnishing 
light of all kinds in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, the Edison Company bought the 
Consolidated Subway Company. There- 
fore, the consolidated gas monopoly, 
through its child, the New York Edison 
electric moponoly, controls the consoli- 
dated subway high-tension conduit 
monopoly, and is able to bid defiance to 
competition, as will be pointed out. 
When the two subway companies were 
separated from each other, the New 
York Telephone Company, successor of 
the old Metropolitan, and local repre- 
sentative of the American Bell, kept its 
grip on the Empire Subway Company, 
which, it will be remembered, had the 
only subway in which low-tension wires 
could be placed. This is the situation 
as regards New York’s electrical sub- 
ways to-day. 

Now, as to the treatment of competi 
tors,and charter violation number three. 
An illustration will make all clear. Once 
secure in its grip on the Empire com- 
pany, the New York Telephone Com- 
pany suddenly raised its rates from $125 
and $150 a year to $240 a year. Busi- 
ness men protested, but the rate stood. 
They went to the legislature, and the 
company defeated their bill. Then 
members of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, failing other 
relief, determined to form a new com- 
pany, and so, in 1899, organized the 
People’s Telephone Corporation, believ- 
ing they could get cheaper service, even 
after paying the enormous charges for 
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the use of the subway. After much dif- 
ficulty they obtained from the Tam- 
many commissioner a permit to put 
wires in the subway. This they pre- 
sented to the subway company. After 
long delay, it gave them permission to 
put in wires—for stretches of four or 
five blocks at a time. Then there would 
be a break of half a mile, where “con- 
duits were full,” as it was alleged; then 
perhaps another half dozen blocks 
where the new company might have 
space, then another break, and so on. 
The offer of such facilities would be 
ludicrous, were it not so absolutely de- 
fiant of charter provisions and the au- 
thority of the state. It is said that the 
subway company has since that time put 
in many tubes at the very places where 
it was alleged that the conduits were 
full, and in the franchise tax suit of 
1900 Judge Earl found that not more 
than 41 per cent of the subway space 
was in use. The People’s Telephone 
Corporation fought vainly for years to 
get its wires into the subways, but 
finally, though backed by some of the 
best men in New York, it gave up in 
despair, and a group of Philadelphia 
capitalists took its franchise off its 
hands for $70,000. It is said that they 
have since disposed of it to the New 
York Telephone Company, but the re- 
port cannot be verified. Probably no 
more need be said as to “just and equal 
facilities to all competing companies.” 
So far I have summarized mainly the 
facts given by the writer in the Post as 
they bear on the question of charter 
violations. Now for what they have 
cost the people of New York. The 
grandchild of the consolidated gas mo- 
nopoly, it will be recalled, controls the 
high-tension subways, and effectually 
prevents electric light competition. Com 
missioner Monroe’s admirable investiga- 
tion last year showed some of the re- 
sults. The New York Edison Company 
made a bid to the city of $146 a year 
for each 2,000-candlepower lamp used 
for street lighting. The price of such 
lamps in the sixty-eight cities investiga- 
ted showed an average of $88.60 pe 
lamp. New York pays from 15 to 150 
per cent more than any other large citv 
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for the same service. The commissioner 
framed a bill for establishing a munic- 
ipal lighting plant. After a hard fight 
it was killed by the Consolidated Gas 
Company and its faithful henchmen in 
the state senate. So New York is still 
lighted by flaring gas lamps. Last year 
the commissioner proposed changing 
them ail to Welsbach mantle lamps. The 
company bid $29 a lamp per year for 
maintaining each of the 22,500 new 
lamps. (Chicago gets the same service 
for $18.) The commissioner declined 
to accept the bid, and this year the com- 
pany has made the magnificent conces- 
sion of bidding $24.75 per lamp. After 
much parleying, Commissioner Oakley 
has determined to accept this bid, the 
principle in dealing with corporate high- 
waymen seeming to be that if at first 
they demand all your money, and then 
compromise on half of it, you ought to 
be grateful. Meanwhile it seems prob- 
able that the city has power, under the 
new Section 47 of the charter, without 
further legislative sanction, to issue 
bonds for a municipal lighting plant ; 
and unless the consolidated finds some 
way to defeat the move, its monopoly 
may again be threatened from this quar- 
ter. The charges for private lighting 
and telephone service the writer in the 
Post does not discuss in detail, con- 
tenting himself with stating the well- 
known fact that they are higher than 
in any other city in the United States. 

The profits of this public plunder are 
known only to the insiders. A public 
investigation of the Metropolitan Tele- 
phone Company was had in 1887, how- 
ever, when its business was small as 
compared with that carried on at pres- 
ent. According to the sworn testimony 
of its officers, it made 116 per cent net 
profit in 1885, 145 per cent in 1886 and 
145 per cent in 1887. The company 
was formed in 1880, with a cash capital 
of $600,000. In six years its net earn- 
ings had amounted to $2,843,454.53, be- 
sides which it had set aside yearly for 
depreciation a sum equal to 20 per cent 
additional on its capital. The 60 per 
cent increase of rates before referred to 
occurred four years later, and in addi- 
tion the business of the company has 
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grown almost beyond belief. The New 
York Edison Company pays interest on 
$40,000,000 of bonds and dividends on 
45,000,000 of stocks. As for Consolida- 
ted Gas, the parent monopoly of all, I 
quote from the Financial and Commer- 
cial Chronicle Supplement for January, 
1904: “Srock.—In March, 1900, stock 
increased from $39,078,000 to $54,595,- 
200, and in July, 1990, to $80,000,000, to 
complete the control of the gas and 
electric light business in Manhattan, to 
provide for improvements, etc. Drvi- 
DENDS.—Formerly 6 per cent; from 
June, 1893, to 1898, 8 per cent yearly; 
in 1899, 5% per cent; 1900, March, I 
per cent; June, 1 per cent; September, 
1900, to December, 1903, both inclusive, 
8 per cent yearly. Net profits of cal- 
endar year. 1903, above dividends, | 
about $2,500,000, against $2,100,000 in 

1902. Since 1897 the price of gas has 

been reduced from $1.20 to $1 (begin- 

ning in I9Q0I), as required by law.” 

(This remarkable instance of compli- 

ance with law is well worthy of notice. ) 

The stockholders of the Consolidated 

Gas Company have recently voted to in- 

crease the capital stock from $80,000,- 

000 to $100,000,000, and in the face of 

this increase Consolidated Gas is quoted 

at 190. Who pays the dividends? 

This wholesale extortion is by no 
means the worst feature of the case. The 
associated monopolies have the govern- 
ment of the city and the state by the 
throat. The city has been trying for 
years to get pipe galleries under its 
streets. The rapid transit commission 
threw all its great influence toward get- 
ting them in connection with the rapid 
transit subways—and has publicly ac- 
knowledged itself beaten by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. Commissioner 
Monroe’s experience has already been 
referred to. In the face of this con- 
temptuous disregard of public rights 
and wishes, in the face of the notorious 
violation of charter provisions by its 
controlled companies, in the face of 
enormous overcharges maintained in de- 
fiance of an outraged public sentiment, 
the Consolidated Gas Company, parent 
monopoly of all the lesser monopolies, 
last winter went brazenly to Albany 
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with its Remsen East River gas bill, 
conferring upon it free valuable privi- 
leges in perpetuity, its claim being that 
the bill only confirmed rights already 
granted by the legislature. Was the 
bill smothered by a wave of public in- 
dignation? No! It was passed by the 
legislature, and the mayor, by some 
piece of jugglery, was misled into sign- 
ing it, though it was evident enough 
that if the bill conferred no new rights, 
it was unnecessary, and if it did grant 
new privileges, the gas company ought 
to have been held for the last penny 
those privileges were worth. Only the 
governor’s veto, interposed at the elev- 
enth hour, saved the city from this new 
spoliation. 

Such is the power of the intrenched 
monopolies in whose grip New York 
finds herself to-day. Is it any wonder 
that some of us begin to contemplate 
with comparative complacency the pos- 
sibility of the “lessened progressiveness 
of publicly-managed industries?” Is it 
any wonder that we begin to look to- 
ward municipal ownership as the only 
sure means of relief from such intoler- 
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able conditions? Is it any wonder that 
we are becoming unwilling to trust the 
interests of the public to a bargain be- 
tween our elected officials, however up- 
right they may be, and a powerful and 
unscrupulous corporation? If this 
group of New York’s public service 
corporations have made competition im- 
possible, and if, having attained a posi- 
tion of monopoly, they are using that 
position to extort from the public the 
last cent they can get, they will have 
only themselves to blame if the public 
at last turns on them and strips them 
of their privileges. Yet it is probable 
that they measure correctly enough the 
strength of the forces opposed to them. 
He would be a rash prophet who should 
predict that New York will quickly 
undertake any extensive experiments in 
municipal ownership or really effective 
public control. In one or two lines she 
may make a beginning, but for many 
years to come it would seem that her 
public utilities as a whole are likely to 
remain private property, exploited for 
private advantage, with only incidental 
consideration of the vast public inter- 
ests involved. 


College Settlement Association 
Mytra L. Jones, Editor 


The May Meeting 

The annual May meeting of the elec- 
toral board of the College Settlements 
Association was held at the college set- 
tlement, 95 Rivington street, New York 
City, on Saturday, May 7.  Thirty- 
five members were present, includ- 
ing the electors from the following 
college chapters, both alumnz and un- 
dergraduate: Wellesley, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Wells, 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Swarth- 
more, Elmira, Barnard and Mt. Holy- 
oke. Miss Katharine Coman, presi- 
dent of the association, occupied the 
chair. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: 

President, Miss Katharine Coman. 

Vice-president, Miss Vida Scudder. 

Secretary, Miss Sarah Graham Tom- 
kins. 





Treasurer, Mrs. Herbert Parsons. 

Fifth member, Miss Susan E. Foote. 

The treasurer's report showed a 
slight falling off in the subscriptions 
for the year from the college chapters. 
The college electors spoke earnestly of 
the need for getting their constituen- 
cies in touch with practical work in 
order to stimulate personal interest and 
enthusiasm. More addresses on _ the 
aims and methods of settlement work, 
including talks from the fellows of the 
association, were suggested, also that, 
whenever possible, students spend some 
of their vacation time in one of the col- 
lege settlements. It is hoped that the 
joint college and college settlements as- 
sociation fellowships will prove a stim- 
ulus to the college chapters. 

The committee on fellowships re- 
ported that the alumnz association of 
Wellesley and Swarthmore have al 
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ready agreed to bear one-half the ex- 
pense for a fellowship or scholarship 
for 1904-1905, the College Settlements 
Association to bear the other half; also 
the association of collegiate alumnez is 
to co-operate in the support of one fel- 
low. Negotiations with Smith Col- 
lege are under way and a similar ar- 
rangement with this college may be 
completed shortly. Applications for 
these positions, or for information con- 
cerning them, may be made to Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, Westhampton 
Beach, Long Island. 

In the discussion which followed the 
report certain decisions were made by 
the electoral board, viz., that each of 
the committees directing the work ot 
the fellows be empowered to add to 
their number, one member always to be 
a representative of the faculty of the 
co-operating college; that the fellow 
should reside preferably in the associa- 
tion’s own settlements, and that the 
head worker of the settlement in which 
a fellow takes up her residence should 
be associated with the work of the fel- 
low and be prepared to aid if necessary 
in its direction. It was suggested that 
the head workers prepare a list of 
special investigations which need to be 
done in their respective neighborhoods, 
for reference by the fellowships com- 
mittee, 

The work of the publication commit- 
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tee will be taken up by its chairman, 
Miss Vida Scudder, in a separate arti- 
cle in The Commons in the near future, 
and will not be dwelt upon at this time, 
except to say that in addition to the re- 
printing from the Outlook of Miss 
Mary B. Sayles’ article on “The Work 
of a Tenement House Inspector,” this 
committee has issued a report from 
Miss Frances A. Kellor, for two years 
the association’s fellow. Miss Kellor’s 
remarkable work in the investigation 
of employment bureaus is the subject 
of this report. 

It may be of interest to members of 
the association and others visiting the 
St. Louis exhibition to know that in 
the home economics section of the so- 
cial economics department may be 
found an album containing photo- 
graphs of the three settlements as well 
as a file of annual reports and a file of 
the College Settlements Association 
publications, including reprints, leaflets 
and fellowship reports. In addition to 
this, one thousand bibliographies of 
settlements and one thousand copies of 
the last annual report have been placed 
on the shelves for distribution to the 
public. A new edition of the biblio- 
graphy of church, social, university and 
coilege settlemeyts, edited in 1900, by 
Mrs. Montgomery, is now in course of 
preparation. 

SARAH GRAHAM TOMKINS, 
Secretary. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


The head workers of no less than twelve 
settlements spent an afternoon together in 
delightful and most helpful conference while 
attending the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Portland. There were 
present Miss Dudley of Denison House, Bos- 
ton; Miss Jones of Hartford, Miss Robbins 
of Lawrence House, Baltimore; Miss Brad- 
ford of Whittier House, Jersey City; Mrs. 
Weller of Neighborhood House, Washing- 
ton; Miss Wald of the Nurses’ Settlement, 
and Mrs. Simkhovitch of Greenwich House, 
New York City; Miss Montgomery of Wel- 
come Hall, Buffalo; Miss Addams of Huil 
House; Mr. Taylor of Chicago Commons; 
Mr. Robins of Northwestern University Set- 
tlement, Chicago, and Mr. Melendy, who has 
been chosen by the representatives of some 
of the principal philanthropic interests of 


Newark to establish a settlement in that 
city. 


A School Teacher’s Settlement 


A school teachers’ settlement will be 
cpened in New York City on the lower Fast 
Side next autumn. Miss Julia Richman, su- 
perintendent of the Board of Education’s 
district No. 1, is the projector of this inter- 
esting private enterprise. With a small group 
of teachers she will establish a home center 
not only for their own residence in the dis- 
trict, but as a point of social contact for their 
fellow teachers, who can be interested in 
studying and more closely identifying them- 
selves with neighborhood life and conditions 
as a basis for their school work. The house 
will be reserved for this purpose. All the 
work of the residents and their non-resident 
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associates will be located in public school 
buildings. This movement of the teachers is 
full of promise and possibility, not only for 
the newer extension of the public school 
system, but for all its regular educational 
work, 


Lincoln House, Boston 


An event of great importance to Lincoln 
House was the closing night of the clubs, 
for it was also the opening night of the new 
building, the first time when the entire build- 
ing was lighted up and thrown open for in- 
spection. The month of May saw a series 
of entertainments, closing exercises and ex- 
hibitions, which proved of interest to the 
whole neighborhood and attracted consid- 
erable attention from the community. It is 
of especial interest to note that a collection 
from the annual handicraft exhibition at the 
house now forms a part of the Masgachu- 
setts educational exhibit at the St. Louis ex- 
position. Handicraft work has always been 
made much of at Lincoln House, and the ex- 
hibition this spring marked a very high at- 
tainment in the quality, variety and amount 
of the work shown. The plan for next year 
is to limit the range in the interests of bet- 
ter work in fewer subjects. To this end 
pyrography, leather and bent ironwork and 
basket weaving for boys are to be discon- 
tinued and more thorough work attempted 
in wood sloyd, clay modeling and drawing. 
The collection sent to St. Louis includes 
typical work of the drawing, sewing embroid- 
ery, leather, fret-sawing, bent iron, pyrog- 
raphy, sloyd and printing classes, pictures 
of the new house, programs and other print- 
ing illustrating the activities of Lincoin 
House. There are also some photogrzphs or 
the cottages at Osterville, where the summer 
outing work is carried on. Seashore 
are enjoyed by all thkose who go to 
Osterville, and this year, as last, a catboat 
with a reliable captain will afford many pleas- 
ant hours. 


Speyer School, New York City 


Settlement activity is prominently identi- 
fied with the work of the Speyer School, 
the practice institution of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University. Speyer News, 
a monthly bulletin of notes from the various 
clubs, written usually by the children and 
young people of the school and clubs, de- 
votes its June number to a résumé of the 
year, and includes several articles by resi- 
dents and workers. Starting primarily with 
the educational side, devoted to the working 
out of educational experiments and the prac- 
tical training of embryo teachers, the school 
aims to lead the way in the social extension 
of the public school. To this end a large 
neighborhood work of clubs and classes, led 
by Columbia University students, centers 
about the building. The building is so de- 
signed and arranged that this work can be 
carried on effectively, and evenings find it 
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in use just as completely as it is during the 
regular school hours. This neighborhood 
work concerns itself mainly with the fami- 
lies of pupils enrolled in the regular school 
The customarv classes and clubs maintained 
at settlements are in full swing, including 
a summer camp for the boys. A _ unique 
feature of the work is the “City of Speyer,” 
a real self-governing town of five wards. 
Each ward is a boys’ club of fellows from 12 
to 14 years of age. They have elections, with 
regular printed ballots, the ordinary set of 
municipal officers and a board of aldermen 
composed of two delegates from each ward. 
This scheme has been so successful that 
the summer camp planned for this year will, 
it is hoped, carry out the same sort of or 
ganization. 


The Frederick Douglass Center, 
Chicago 

The Frederick Douglass Center stands 
for a new experiment in the work of social 
justice, though the deep moral necessity 
from which it springs forbids us to think of 
it as mere experiment. 

It is based first, in the conviction that, 
as Professor Du Bois says, “the problem 
of the twentieth century is the problem of 
the color line;” second, in the belief that, 
however named or to whatever class of 
suffering or ill-used humanity it is applied, 
the human problem is always the same. 
There is then but one general solution to 
this problem, one general method of social 
alleviation and cure, that which lies in an 
ever-enlarging spirit of kindess, a deepening 
social consciousness that is measured only 
by the utmost human faith and love. 

The spirit of human fellowship once un- 
derstood carries us far, being no less wide 
and inclusive than our thought of the divine 
compassion itself. 

The Social Settlement has long pointed 
the way, through the law of neighborly help 
and good-will. But the work of the settle- 
ments has for reasons well understood de- 
veloped along one main line, that of friend- 
lier adjustment of the relations between 
labor and capital, the rich and _ the poor. 
Hull House and Chicago Commons are the 
avowed homes or meeting places of the 
working people, where in an atmosphere of 
friendly trust and encouragement they meet 
to discuss their rights and duties, where 
they are supplied with all the incentives to 
self-improvement, and can form a‘social cen- 
ter for themselves. 

The Frederick Douglass Center has been 
formed in the belief that there is immediate 
crying need for a place and organization 
which shall stand as openly for friendly help 
and interest in the black man. The need 
for such a movement is imperative, and the 
cordial response it has thus far met with 
from many of our best citizens shows that 
the time is ripe for wise, concerted action. 
Hordes of colored people are coming up 
from the South, the majority of whom are 
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ignorant, dissolute and idle, falling easily 
into vicious and criminal ways. The rapid 
merease of such an element lowers not 
only the standard of the colored population 
in our midst, but of our common citizen- 
ship, and seriously threatens the well-being 
of the whole. It is from mingled motives 
of humanity and good citizenship that the 
Frederick Douglass Center has been formed. 
Its appeal is not only to the spirit of justice 
in aid of a needy and oppressive class, but 
to a higher patriot.sm. 

The objects of the center are more spe- 
cifically defined in the second by-law: “To 
promote just and amicable relations between 
the white and colored people, to seek to 
remove the disabilities from which the lat- 
ter suffer in their civic, political and indus- 
trial life, to encourage equal opportunity 
irrespective of race, color or other arbitrary 
distinctions. 

“To establish a center of friendly help and 
influence in which to gather needful in- 
formation and for mutual co-operation to 
the ends of right living and a higher citi- 
zenship.” 

The work of the organization is divided 
under the following standing committees: 

Social Statics—For the gathering of need- 
ful data about the colored people in 
Chicago. 

Business Opportunities, Legal Advice and 
Redress, Sanitation, Housing, Etc., Civ- 
ics, Club and Class Work. 

Our printed prospectus presents the names 
of over one hundred charter members, of a 
highly repesentative character, gathered 
from the business and professional circles of 
the city, settlement workers, prominent club 
women, etc. The membership fee is $1. It 
is hoped to open the center in or near the 
colored district early in the fall. 

Finally, let me say that we hope to do 
eur work in a persuasive rather than liti- 
gious spirit, “with malice towards none, with 
charity for all.” The center will not be a 
place in which to foster weakness or the 
sense of grievance, but to promote industry, 
lionesty and thrift in all those seeking our 
aid and counsel, to develop a deeper sense 
of obligation, “the responsibility of the su- 
perior” among the more favored members 
of society, and to encourage individual worth 
and attainment on all lines among all classes 
and kinds of people. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 
196 FE. 44th St., Chicago. 


Chicago Commons 


The neighboring public schools are mak- 
ing more and more use of the settlement’s 
social facilities. Three of them rounded out 
their graduating week at the building, one of 
them holding its closing exercises in our 
auditorium, 

Camp Commons has pitched its tents for 
the seventh summer at Elgin, Ill., whose citi- 
zens .extend as cordial a welcome as ever 
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to our littke men and wowen. This year the 
young people’s choral club also share the 
privileges of the camp the first four days 
in July, signaling their visit by rendering a 
cantata in town. 

Our over-crowded playground needs to be 
covered with tan bark to keep the dust down, 
and to have a supply of fresh sand. 

For the sixth year our Pestalozzi-Froebel 
kindergarten training school sent its grad- 
uating class of ten teachers out to their work. 
They were addressed by the supervisor of 
public school kindergartens. The alumni 
dinner was served at the settlement to fifty 
guests. The announcements for the seventh 
year by the principal, Mrs. Bertha Hope 
Hegner, promise high standards and dis- 
tinctive settlement features. 


Honors to Whom Honors 


are due 
The Universities of Wisconsin and 
Iowa have reflected credit upon the 


states they serve in conferring their 
highest degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House 
social settlement, Chicago, and Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, secretary of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, New York 
City. Academic registration is thereby 
made of the recognition which the pub- 
lic has long given to the social service 
rendered by the two movements, whose 
leaders were thus most deservedly hon- 
ored. Such public service exacts full 
enough capacity, preparation, culture 
and achievement to rank with the 
learned professions. The “practice of 
charity,” which Mr. Devine has not 
only ably defined, but amply exempli- 
fied, entitles him to be recognized as 
a teacher of the highest of all laws. 
The evolving of social ethics from de- 
mocracy and their application to democ- 
racy, which have come to higher frui- 
tion in the personality, work and genius 
of Miss Addams than perhaps any- 
where else in America, predicate a 
breadth of observation, a depth of ex- 
perience, an ethical insight and an art 
of expression so unique as to be worthy 
of the highest public recognition. 

Ex-Comptroller Bird S. Coler of New 
York City has just published in book form 
various papers he has written during the 
past four years on “Commercialism in Poli- 
tics. 











Notes and Articles of Social and 





Industrial Interest 


“Organized Capital Challenges 
Organized Labor”’ 


Ray Stannard Baker in McClure’s for 
July. 


For war or for business is the ques- 
tion fairly put to the employers’ associa- 
tions, which, as features in the “amaz- 
ing storm of opposition and organiza- 
tion against labor unionism,’ Mr. 
Baker divides roughly into two classes. 

“First,” he says, “are those which propose 
to fight the unions. Their leaders emphasize 
the fact that industry is war. Second, 
those which seek to deal with the unions. 
Their leaders emphasize the fact that in- 
dustry is business.” The two classes of as- 
sociations are “singularly like the two classes 
of unions. The new association, like the 
new union, springs into existence with great 
enthusiasm, vehemently airs its grievances, 
bitterly arraigns the other side, pays its dues 
reluctantly, usually wishes to fight immedi- 
ately, and chafes because results are not more 
rapidly forthcoming. But gradually the asso- 
ciation as well us the union begins to under- 
stand the real principles of industrial organi- 
zation—it begins to overlook the inevitable 
annoyances; it learns that the strike and the 
lockout, instead of bcing the prime object of 
organization, is really the reluctant weapon 
of last resort; it discovers, finally, that the 
labor problem cannot be settled over night, 
nor by sulphurous speechmaking, nor bv 
violent methods; that it requires long con- 
tinued patience, self-restraint, decency of 
beth sides.” 

After reviewing the methods of these new 
belligerent organizations and comparing their 
use of the sympathetic lockout with the 
unions’ use of the criticised sympathetic 
strike, and noting the same use of the boy- 
cott and feeling against “scabs,” both in the 
ranks of capital and labor, Mr. Baker marks 
the passing of the new, excitable and irri- 
table employers’ organization into the other 
class which recognizes and acts upon the 
recognition of the fact that industry is busi- 
ness; that employers are merely purchasers 
of labor and that employes are merely sell- 
ers of labor; that, in the relation of buyer 
and seller, the interests of both cannot be 
identical; that they must be, in fact, up to 
a certain point antagonistic; but that should 
not, and will not, be pugilistic. As Mr. 
3aker concludes: 

“The condition at. present most favorable 
to industry would seem to be one of strong, 
well-disciplined, reasonable organization on 
both sides. A great disparity of strength 


always means the abuse of power by the 
more vigorous organization; but the prime 
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object should be peace. The same qualities 
of fair dealing, honesty and personal contact 
required in business generally are equally 
necessary in buying and _ selling labor—a 
transaction which is, after all, neither senti- 
ment, nor warfare, nor speechifying, but 
business.” 


Successful Co-operation in 


England 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
British Co-operative Congress at Strat- 
ford the growth of the movement was 
illustrated by these remarkable figures. 
The congress represented 1,701 distinct 
societies and was attended by 1,500 del- 
egates. There were 2,116,127 regis- 
tered members in these societies, and 
the capital invested in the co-operative 
enterprises amounted to about $186,- 
000,000. The business controlled by 
the association reached an annual total 
of $445,000,000, and the net profits 
for 1903 approximated $46,000,000, or 
three and one-half times the percentage 
of net profits made upon the whole 
commerce of the country under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

While the success of the distributive 
and retail co-operative societies is be- 
yond all question, the presidential ad- 
dress acknowledged with regret that ef- 
forts at co-operative manufacturing 
and land owning have so far met with 
failure, but the probable cause of this 
was not indicated. Do these lines of 
industry and activity require more abil- 
ity than distributive functions ? 

Commenting editorially, the London 
Daily News says: 

“Co-operation has afforded a_ training 
ground in business habits and_ responsi- 
bilities to a vast number of men and women 
whose individual means are strictly limited, 
and it has done something more. The edu- 
cational work, direct and indirect, and the 
growth of the spirit of association working 
in manifold public channels for the public 
good were amongst the agencies on which 
Mr. Greening laid stress as factors in the 
tone and character of the movement. Edu 
cation has been recognized from the first as 
the life blood of the co-operative movement, 
and its leaders, as Mr. Greening’s address 
shows, have accepted Arnold Toynbee’s view 
that the education of the citizen is the spe- 
cial business of cooperators. There is no 
doubt that the thoughtful men and women 
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in the co-operative and trade union move- 
ments represent to-day not a particularist in- 
terest, or a mere aspect of class selfishness, 
but a point of view which is essentially a 
public one, and as such is bound to supply 
the corrective to the forces of individual and 
class selfishness, to which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
appeal has gone forth. These men and wo- 
men may not be missionaries of Empire, but 
their crusade against sweating, overcrowding 
and ignorance, and their efforts to raise the 
standard of life and happiness constitute a 
mission from which democracy must draw no 
small part of its driving power, and one with 
which politicians, whatever their bent, must 
understand and _ recokon.” 


The Mansfield House Magazine, a 
London settlement organ, says: 


“That private traders, as a rule, do not like 
the co-operative societies is, under the cir- 
cumstances, scarcely surprising. Co-opera- 
tion is turning close on £10,000,000 a year 
into the pockets of (mainly) working-class 
consumers, which otherwise would have 
flowed as profits into private traders’ pockets. 
The co-operative movement is a very sens- 
ible effort—so far as it goes—in the direction 
of making the most of workers’ all-too-scanty 
wages.” 





Parks to Sell Milk 


Modified milk at cost or a little below 
cost will be sold by the South Park com- 
missioners of Chicago as a feature of their 
refectory service in the new parks now under 
construction. 

President Foreman has been in correspond- 
ence with Nathan Straus of New York, 
whose work providing pure milk for the poor 
of the eastern metropolis has resulted in 
great benefits to the masses, especially during 
hot weather. Somewhat similar ideas will 
be put into practice here, especially in parks 
in the congested districts. 

The sale of pure milk is only one feature 
of applied conveniences planned by _ the 
South Park commissioners, who now are 
earnestly at work on the second half of the 
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new parks’ 
of the sites, 


Labor Bureau Report on Child 
Labor 


“Child Labor in the United States” is the 
subject to which is devoted most of the 
space in the May Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor. An extensive statistical article by 
Herman R. Sewall, Ph. D., is based on 
investigations in thirteen states where ac- 
cording to the census the largest numbers 
of children were employed. Ages, earnings 
and occupations, hours of labor, and other 
conditions affecting children are all dis- 
cussed at length. The study is supple- 
mented by a résumé of legislation relating 
to child labor and a catalogue by states of 
all the laws on the subject enacted in the 
United States and in force at the close of 
the year 1903. 


Civic Federation’s Welfare De- 
partment 


Employers’ welfare work claims the at- 
tention of a _ recently established and al- 
ready successful department of the National 
Civic Federation. Several important con- 
ferences and meetings have been held and 
the plan of work mapped out provides for: 

1. Educating the public as to the real 
meaning and value of welfare work. 

2. Interesting employers not giving such 
consideration to the welfare of their em- 
ployes. 

3. Maintenance of a central bureau to 
provide inquiring employers with informa- 
tion as to especial successes and failures in 
welfare work and their causes. 

Three different kinds of conferences are 
planned: First, of employers for the dis- 
cussion of the following and kindred sub- 
jects—general policy to be pursued in in- 
stalling and maintaining welfare work, 
housing of labor (city and country mills), 
recreation, educational efforts, sanitary work 
rooms, hospital service, wash rooms and 
baths, luncheon rooms; second, public con- 
ferences; third, conferences of welfare man- 
agers and social secretaries. 


project—the actual improvement 


Sources of Social Information 


Methods of Industrial Peace 


By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Crown 8vo, 


$1.60 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York. 
In his treatment of ‘Socialism and the 


American Spirit,” “Profit Sharing” and “A 
Dividend to Labor,’ the author not only 
led the way to but raised high expectations 
of his last volume on a far more difficult sub- 
ject. Its contents transcend its title, unless 
indeed the combination of employes and of 
employers is intentionally rated as chief 


among the methods by which alone industrial 
For fully 


peace 


can be promoted. one-half 








of the book is devoted to defining the natural 
development, necessary principles, legitimate 
aims and methods of “the two kinds of 
justifiable industrial combination”—the 
trade union and the employers’ association. 
Perhaps no better introduction can be given 
this part of the work than to state how well 
it supplements John Graham Brooks’ widely 
used volume on “The Social Unrest.” This 
book is as strong and satisfactory in defini- 
tion as that is in description, which is say- 
ing much for it. Its reference value may be 
tested by turning from the index to the 
remarkably concise and comprehensive, au- 
thoritative and usable definitions of such 
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terms as “collective bargaining,” “trade 
agreement,” “living wage,” “limitation of out- 
put,” “sliding scale.” While critical, it is 
fairly and not captiously so. Devoted to 
present methods, it is sufficiently historical 
to show where they came from and what 
reason they have to be in use. The sur- 
prisingly few books not only, but the 
inaccessibly scattered data, especially upon 
the American phases of the complex prob- 
jem, add both credit and value to what Pro- 
fessor Gilman has so industriously gathered 
together and to the luminous way in which 
he has fulfilled his avowed function of “ex- 
position.” 

He may rest assured that he has _ suc- 
ceeded in his purpose of “clearing the minds 
of those who hereafter discuss industrial 
peace and in assisting the practice of those 
who have the task laid upon them of settling 
labor disputes.” To such it is quite indis- 
pensable. Really to have contributed towa-d 
any solution of industrial differences is to 
have rendered a public service more needed 
than any other in the present day. 


The Society of To-morrow 


A forecast of its political and economic 
organization. By G. de Molinari. Trans- 
lated by P. H. Lee Warner. 8vo; $1.50 net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

The editor of the French Journal of 
Economics in this volume defends the free 
competition “of the economists against what 
he thinks to be the needless industrial or 
ganization of the state proposed by Socialists, 
Granting that the greatest good to the great 
est number is the motive of both theories, 
he contends that social miseries root in the 
restriction of competition, or liberty, as he 
prefers to call it, not in its free play. 
In the insistence upon the responsibility of 
those who secure special privilege by mo- 
nopoly ,of material resource or official per- 
quisite for the continuance of the state of 
war, the author makes a forcible and valua- 
ble contribution to the literature of peace. 
(here is a reserve power of economic and 
historical knowledge at command which 
strengthens the argument at every point. 
Productive competition will, he thinks, sup- 
plant the present destructive warfare of 
armed monopolies and reach the social goal 
by laws of natural development without the 
artificial overorganization of Socialism. In 
an appendix of 27 compact pages, Edward 
\tkinson estimates the cost of preparation 
for war to the United States during the past 
seven years to have been one thousand mil- 
lion dollars. The volume is fruitfully sug 
gestive and should be productive of practical 
results. 


Trusts of To-day 


By Gilbert Holland Montague. 8vo, net 
$1.20. McClure, Phillips & Co. New York. 
As Mr. Montague well says in his pref- 
ace, “The facts of the trusts of to-day 
clearly define the trust problem.” Toward 
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this needed definition he has very valuably 
contributed in presenting the facts of the 
trust in an unusually clear, well-connected 
and discriminating manner. ‘That no sov- 
ereign specific is at hand Mr. Montague 
knows only too well, but it is quite certain 
that the present volume will help clear the 
way for whatever solution is to come. 
The “new phase of the trust situation” is to 
be found, he says, in “the acute realization 
among investors of the real evils of trusts, 
and the sober criticism everywhere passed 
upon all suggestions of remedy.” 

Very forcibly is it shown that however 
seemingly justified, the trust must stand 
two tests; industrially, revealing a real 
economy over existing methods, and prov 
ing politically that monopoly has been shorn 
of its medizval terrors. 

Perhaps one of the most useful chapters 
in the book is the one giving the history of 
anti-trust legislation from the time when the 
Parliament of Queen Elizabeth abolished 
monopoly, by royal patent down to the 
triumph cf Attorney-General Knox in the 
Northern Pacific merger case. 

Giving, as we have said, simply the facts 
of the Trusts, Mr. Montague has no soy 
ereign method for their regulation. The 
grouping of suggestions from various sources 
is illuminating and shows the mind of the 
country soberly set to “find a way or make 
one.” Toward this end Mr. Montague has 
certainly contributed valuably. 


Ethics of Democracy 


By Louis F. Post. 
Company. $2.00 net. 

Clear-sighted, lucid and sane, the straight 
forward healthy outlook afforded by this 
book should come as a veritable tonic to 
those who find in the signs of the time noth 
ing but cause for despair. Keen and penc 
trating in comment, Mr. Post shows, how- 
ever, not the slightest inclination to cyni- 
cism. He exemplifies in his own point of 
view that balance which avoids the “spurious 
optimism,” he punctures with such well-di 
rected thrusts, and considers it no pes 
simism to look facts squarely in the face 
and call a spade a spade. 

A systematic ordering of its contents is 
outlined and adhered to in the book, but on 
can open it at any page and find a running 
fire of sharp, incisive analysis of present-day 
events and opinions. No doubt, the student 
will find his main interest in the close rea 
soning shown in the chapters especially de 
voted to economic tendencies and a defenc 
of the single tax. But those who have fol 
lowed Mr. Post’s ever-timely editorials in 
Che Public will surely feel that he is at his 
best in those crisp and pungent paragraphs 
and epigrammatic sentences where he grap- 
ples with Imperialism, makes fair appraisal 
of the prevalent criterion of success and re 
spectability and the way to attain them, o1 
points out the moral ideals with which our 
patriotism must harmonize if it is to be true 
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Are You a Busy Man? 





And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 
able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be Sent 
free upon request. +. 


20th Century Press 
Clipping Bureau. 


Grt. Northern Bldg., 77 Jackson Boul., Chicago 





Summer Cottages at Macatawa, 
Mich., to Rent for the Season 


Recently built cottage, furnished seven rooms and 
bathroom with running water, on Lake Mich gan 
shore, south of Macatawa, seven hours from Chicago 
by Graham & Morton duily line steamers. Fine site 
between lake and woods. Apply ‘‘ COTTAGE,” 
The Commons 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 
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Social Conditions 


“Social Aspects of the Saloon” 
The Commons for November, 1900 


“Juvenile Delinquency and the 


Juvenile Court ” 
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Spendings and Savings” 
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“Boy Problem Number ”’ 
The Commons for March, 1901 
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“The Nation’s pleasure ground and sani- 
tarium.’’—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” 
“ The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on reveipt of a two 
cent stamp, by George H. Dauwitls Gener+] Passea- 
ger A,ent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














THE COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY, 
New York City. 


Are You Interested 
in Social Questions? 


If so, we want you to read 


The Collectivist Society Pamphlets. 


No. 1—An_ Exposition of 
Collectivism. 
By A CHURCHMAN. 48 pages. (25th Thousand.) 
No. 3--Bulletin of the Collectivist Society. 


January, 1903 Containing Address to the Public 
and Constitution, 32 pages. 


No. 4—The Socialism of Jesus : 
Learned. 
By Disciputus, 


Socialism and 


A Lesson 


40 pages. 
For sample pamphlet, send two-cent stamp to 


The Collectivist Society, 


P. 0. Box 1663, New York City. 
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A Weekly Review of Philanthropy 
Published by the New York Charity Organization Society 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph. D., Editor 


CHARITIES js a publication of general circulation devoted exclusively 
to the field of practical philanthropy and social uplift. Its aim is to 
keep its readers thoroughly abreast of the times in all things 
charitable---the latest news, the newest thought, pertinent com- 
ment, instructive experience, telling achievement. It is an 
admirable running-mate for The Commons. 

CHARITIES has led in the crusades against pauperism, mendicancy, 
tuberculosis, bad housing, child labor. 

CHARITIES js published weekly for the charity worker, the settle- 
ment worker, the friendly visitor, the physician, the trained nurse, 
the committeeman, the board member. It is for all who are interested 
in charity practically, theoretically, financially. ‘‘As necessary 
to the student of sociology as the medical journal is to the pro- 
gressive physician.”’ 

CHARITIES js published every Saturday. The first number in 
each month is an illustrated magazine three times the size of the 
usual weekly issue which it displaces. The subscription price 
for all issues is $2.00 a year. Magazine numbers, twelve yearly, 
$1.00 a year. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE offers a service to 
every busy man and woman—a great time-saving service. It 
carefully reviews for you the leading magazines ana other 
periodicals of the United States and Europe, gleaning from 
them the most interesting, instructive and valuable portions. 
It selects the ablest writings on Science, World-Politics, In- 
dustries, Literature, Art, Music, the Drama, Invention, the 
best Poetry. It also reviews and describes the latest books, 
giving publisher and cost. 


CURRENT LITERATURE is an illustrated 
monthly magazine in which is the cream of the best things 
published—and in just the shape to be most helpful, valuable 


and interesting. It keeps you in perfect touch with all that 
is being said and thought in the intellectual world. 











Announcement 


A change of management has brought a new spirit into 
CURRENT LITERATURE. Dr. Charles B. Spahr, 
formerly of The Outlook, and well known for his work on 
economic and social topics, has assumed editorial charge, 
and under his control many new features have been intro- 
duced and a spirit that renders it of great importance to all 
interested in social problems. A department of Current 
Discussion has been opened, in which both sides of every 
important question will be stated fairly and impartially—a 
feature that will be of especial interest during the coming 
presidential campaign. 





Twenty-five cents a copy—$3.00 a year. Sample copies 10 cents—none free. 
Special trial subscription of six months $1.00, if you mention The Commons. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
34 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 
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TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS 


For the tourist who desires to unite pleasure with comfort at moderate cst. For th: se seeking health in 
the balmy and invigorating lake breezes. For the business man to buid up his shattered nerves Three 


sailings each week vetween Chicago, Frankfort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor springs and Mackinac Island 
connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, etc. booalet free. 


JOS, BEROL ZHEIM, C, P. A.. Chicago. 


ROLL TOP DESK—$18. 


OAK 

EXTENSION SLIDES 
CASTERED 

FINELY FINISHED 


A beautiful piece of office fur- 
niture 


A new business home for you 








Length 50 inches 
Width 30 inches 
Heigkt 49 inches 


A Reason for this Bargain 





I sell direct trom f.ctorv to you at 
manuf cturers’ prices. Write to-day 
for particulars to 


Other:Desks from $8.25 up 











Please mention THE Commons when writing to advertisers. 

















The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, 
dress shields, or clothing, and gives an unequaled 
sense of cleanliness and comfort. 

The mission of SPIRO POWDER is to § 
purify; to sweeten; to give to the toilet ot 
every person of refinement the delicate touch 
of completeness. It is 


THE ORIGINAL AND 


ONLY POWDER 


that will DESTROY THE ODOR OF 
PERSPIRATION, and should have a place on 
every dresser. It is odorless. 

SPIRO POWDER may be dusted on the 
body, feet, dress shields or other garments. In 
any case it is thoroughly effective. It is a 
luxury after the bath,and when so used prevents, 
and gives freedom from, all bodily odors. 

Price 25 cents per box, at drug, toilet, and 
notion counters everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE-—1 your druggist hasn’t 
SPIRO POWDER on hand send his name to us and 
we will mail you Free sample package containing 
enough to prove our claims, also a beautiful colored view 
of Niagara Falls and a copy of our booklet, ‘* USE OF 
SPIRO.’’ This booklet should be read by everybody. 


Every box contains our guarantee. 
Please accept our cordial invitation to try it. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 


500 Main St., Niagara Falls, N.-Y. 





Please mention THE Commons when writing to advertisers. 





THE COMMONS— 


FOR INDUSIRIAL JUSTICE, EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND 
THE PEOPLE'S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE ‘is the common demand of both employer and 
employe. To establish an individual or class conception of industrial justice, the 
organizations of capital and labor have been formed. Both employers’ associa- 
tiens and trades unions THE Commons believes to be economic necessities. THE 
Commons deprecates the unnecessary misunderstanding and strife between the 
forces of capital and labor. By setting forth clearly, concisely and impartially the 
rights rather than the fights of industrial disputes and by recording the develop- 
ments and progress in employers’ associations and trades unions, THE ComMMONS 
render a service to both the employer and the employe, whose interests must work 
together for the cause of industrial justice. 


EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY demands frank and constructive treat- 
ment of philanthropic and public service. THE Commons will supplement its 
monthly news by such treatment given by experts in the various lines of chari- 
table, correctional and social effort. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM. Tue Commons describes and promotes 
education for citizenship and social service in schools and their neighborhood 
use, in colleges, universities and extension centers for institutional workers. 


THE PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES seems the logical 
cutcome of the exploitation of the masses through private control of the great 
public utilities. As the agitation for public ownership and control increases, THE 
Commons will publish matter of interest and value to all concerned in the greater 
civic and municipal problems. THe Commons gathers, abroad and in this coun- 
try, information of the ways of working local government in towns and cities to 
serve the people’s needs. THE Commons will make careful estimates of the 
management and results of regulation, public ownership and operation of common 
utilities. 


The devotion of a large part of our space this month to the memory of 
Mayor Jones has compelled us to wait until September for the publication of 
our finely illustrated article by [irs. Simkhovitch on the great use being 
made of the public schools of New York City for recreational and social ex- 
tension purposes. It will be made the feature of THE COMMONS for Septem- 
ber. , 


THE EDITOR, GRAHAM TAYLOR, reviews the month’s men and 
measures. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR TH E CO M MONS $1.00 A YEAR 


180 GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








